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INTRODUCTION 

A distinguishing feature of tha community junior college 
has been its open door admissions policy. It is no coincidence 
that the development of this institution has paralleled the growing 
emphasis upon higher education for the masses. The popularisation 
of higher education has resulted in an influx of marginal students 
who increasingly view the junipr college as a logical extension of 
the secondary school. The junior college consequently is torn 
between the necessity of maintaining standards to guarantee the 
employability and transferability of its graduates and the knowledge 
that it constitutes the last opportunity for formal education most of 
its students will ever have. 

The problem of the marginal student is particularly acute 
in urban areas such as St. Louis where poverty and de facto 
segregation guarantee a large number of educationally disadvantaged 
students who lack preparation for even the least rigorous technical 
programs offered by the junior college. The fact most frequently 
overlooked by colleges in facing this problem is that the disadvan- 
taged student represents a select group when viewed in terms of 
the environment from which he comes. The disadvantaged student 
may be the first in his family, or even block, to aspire to education 
beyond high school. His friends and neighbors are bound to watch 
his upward striving with interest and listen to his reactions with 
care. The kind of message that he carries back may to a large 
measure determine the degree of acceptance that higher education 
will have in shaping our society. 
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The increasing numbers of disadvantaged students may be 
viewed either as an overwhelming problem or an enormous 
opportunity. From either point of view, the degree of challenge 
for the two year college is beyond question. It should not be 
overlooked that the form and extent of educational opportunity 
provided for this group of students will shape the future of the 
two year college as surely as the future of thousands of disadvan- 
taged students will be shaped by the response of the college. 

There are two basic directions observable among two year 
colleges as they face the opportunity and challenge of the disad- 
vantaged students. The first parallels the university model of 
sharp retention policies and high attrition. The unvoiced thought 
behind such policies is that the college's responsibility may be 
fulfilled by simply providing the opportunity, without concern for 
whether the opportunity to the individual is real or only an illu- 
sion. The second basic direction follows the path already trod 
by the comprehensive secondary school with the ever increasing 
number of successively lower level courses to the end that all 
may complete secondary school. With retention the basic object- 
ive, the product is functionally illiterate, unable to find employ- 
ment and frequently not even able to pass requirements for service 
in the armed forces. 

It should be clear that while this proposal concerns itself 
essentially with the disadvantaged student, it bears a vital rela- 
tionship also to the future of the two year college. A beginning 
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RiUEt be xn&de to find new edeptive responses thet will et one 
time both preserve the integrity of college parallel/technical 
offerings and provide countless numbers of disadvantaged 
students with a genuine opportunity to seek out constructive 
roles within the context of community, state, and nation. 



THE PROBLEM 

The true scope of the problem or opportunity presented 
by the educationally disadvantaged student can only be observed 
within the context of three distinct points of view. 

First and most important is the student, his needs and 
deficiencies. Second, consideration must be given to the two 
year college with its pressures, inertias, traditions, and often 
conflicting demands. Finally, attention must be given to the 
role of the secondary school in the development of any significant 
solution. 

A central point that should not be forgotten in reviewing 
this discussion is that most, if not all, existing programs for 
the disadvantaged student are centered upon institutional require- 
ments rather than student needs as identified by careful study of 
previous educational experience and environment. 

THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENT 

Three general classifications of disadvantaged students 
can be discerned. The first of these may be called culturally 
deprived, a term that is both a misnomer and offensive to certain 
minority groups. The person termed culturally deprived does 
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indeed have a culture; the problefn rests with the fact that this 
culture is so foreign to the one upon which our educational 
system is based that severe communication problems result. 

The second classification of the disadvantaged is com- 
prised of those who underachieve. Here the assumption is that 
latent ability exists if some one or some method could be found 
to turn the key so that this ability would be utilized in a complete 
society. 

Finally, there is the classification of students who may be 
defined as having such low ability for academic work as to pre- 
clude success in any type of college academic setting. 

There are several limitations inherent in the use of these 
categories. It is obvious that the first classification will include 
representatives of both of the latter groups who have the double 
handicap of being an underachieving or low ability student who is 
also from a culture that differs significantly from middle class 
Americana. In addition, use of these terms might lead one to 
believe that students could be easily categorized into one of the 
three groups. In actuality nothing could be further from the 
truth. All three classifications of students appear to be quite 
similar in terms of high school performance and scores on stand- 
ardized examinations. Normally, positive identification cannot 
be made in less than a month to six weeks of close observation 
in a variety of situations. 




Recognizing the limitations of the classification system pro- 
posed, it is still possible to use the sysftem to define the types of 
needs common to disadvantaged students. Daniel Jordan, Danforth 
consultant in the area of counseling psychology, suggested the fol- 
lowing characteristics in a preliminary paper: 

CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENT S 
Incomplete sense of reality 
Sense of inferiority 

Unrealistic self- depreciation and confusion 
about one's worth 

Confusion and frustration resulting from the 
variation between democratic ideals and 
actual discrimination practices 
Submissiveness and withdrawal tendencies; 

almost no self-understanding 
Low level of aspiration 
Low self esteem 

Have self-defeating kinds of thinking 
Few psychological mechanisms for surviving 
failure and no adequate means of internalizing 
and drawing on experiences of success 
N on- c ompetitive 
Slow learners and workers 

Non-verbal in expression (restricted vocabulary) 

Have inferior auditory discrimination 
Have inferior judgment concerning time, numbers, 
and other basic concepts 

Learn better by doing than by verbal explanations 
Life is lived primarily in the present, no developed 
concept of personal future, inability to postpone 
immediate gratification for the sake of attaining 
future goal 

Short attention spans where mental activity is 
concerned 




UNDERACHIEVERS 
Guilt- ridden 
Introspective 

Tries to fix blame on external factors 
Can't concentrate 
Inveterate procrastinator 
Escapes through excessive sleep 
Goes on inverted schedule (stays up late, can't get 
up in the morning) 

Lives a great deal of his life on a verbal plane 

STUDENTS OF INNATELY LOW ABILITY 
Deliberate 
Plodding and slow 

Often awkward and poorly coordinated 
Not too articulate when it comes to expressing 
concepts 

Simple or no sense of humor 
In some cases hard to control when frustrated 
Some cases of persons with low mental ability 
handle their bodies with great facility 

A careful examination of the characteristics of each group 
reveals a number of similarities as well as significant differences. 
From the point of view of the student, a valid solution to the problem 
of improving achievement would require a program suited to individ- 
ual differences. It will be demonstrated in the next section of this 
proposal that programs centered around institutional requirements 
do not normally make such provisions. 

To further clarify the nature of the group of students to which 
we refer as disadvantaged, let us briefly survey their performance 
in terms of standardized examinations. In general ninety- five per- 
cent of the community colleges which offer programs for the disad- 
vantaged today employ some type of standardized examination as a 
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major selection criterion. The median cutting point is the tenth 
percentile. Since norms used are. frequently other than those 
developed by the institution itself, such programs may enroll 
more than ten percent of the institution's enrollment. Further, 
it is probable that at least one- third of students entering junior 
colleges today could be described as high risk students with un- 
realistic aspirations for whom some type of special program 
could be quite desirable. Medskar points out that on a national 
basis, two-thirds of students entering two year colleges enroll 
in college parallel curricula with the avowed goal of transfer; 
only one-third, however, actually do transfer. Records of what 
happen to the one-third who do not are fragmentary, but attrition 
rates suggest that most of them become discouraged and quit, 
little better off than when they entered. Since community colleges 
now enroll more than a million students and are growing rapidly, 
the number of students who fall into the high risk group due to one 
of the three types of disadvantages mentioned already exceeds by 
conservative estimate one quarter of a million students and is 
multiplying at an increasing rate. 

THE INSTITUTION 

Many educators claim that the two year college at the 
present moment is guilty of preaching one philosophy and practic- 
izig'^another. An overview of programs for the disadvantaged 

I* 

offered by those institutions indicates that while administrators 
express high interest and concern for the disadvantaged, no con- 
sistent attack has yet been mounted in order to seek a realistic 
solution capable of serving as a model to the field. 
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Th€l study by Schanz^ (reported in detail by Anderson in 
Appendix A) indicates that ninety-one percent of the administra- 
tors of public two year colleges believe in and practice the open 
door philosophy of admitting all who come without regard to 
ability* Yet only twenty-one percent offer special programs of 
any variety and only twelve percent require that disadvantaged 
students avail themselves of such programs. At the same time 
nearly half would like to see special programs available. 

Among those institutions which offer special programs* 
three basic patterns emerge. The first and by far the most 
common of these places heavy reliance upon group remedial in- 
struction. The theory assumes that it is possible to take students 
who range in ability in a given area from’ third to ninth grade levels* 
teach them as if a common denominator existed within the group for 
one or possibly two semesters and thus remedy all deficiencies that 
have accumulated during the previous twelve years. This approach 
engenders false hopes* wastes time* and actually prevents those 
with moderate disabilities from proceeding at the rate at which 
they are capable. The students who survive group remedial instruc- 
tion at the college level are* for the most part* those who were mis- 
classified to begin with. 

The second basic pattern is really a variation of the first in 
which group remedial instruction is supplemented by group guidance 
courses and by general education courses such as social science* 
personal finance and others. Normally* the remedial courses and 
the supplementary courses are taught by instructors whose principal 
interests and major loads are carried outside the disadvantaged 



program area. Instructors are solicited on a voluntary basis to 
teach one course of this type at Wilson Junior College in Chicago 
and at Los Angeles City College. 

In other institutions,' the assignments are rotated among 
the staff with the understanding that each must take his turn at 
the distasteful task. In neither instance is there likely to be 
complete commitment or adequate background for teaching the 
disadvantaged student. Despite this handicap, where the instruc- 
tor is enthusiastic (as was observed in Chicago and Los Angeles) 
many of the students were highly motivated and worked hard. 

The third basic approach involves complete dependence 
upon programmed materials until the student has reached the min- 
imum acceptable level required for admission to a regular class. 
Despite the fact that this approach, which is found predominantly 
in North Carolina, makes no provision for oral or written comi^ui^l'* 
cation or for enhancement of self concepts, it is in many respects 
the most promising of the three. Here at least, provision is made 
for the specific diagnosis of differences and for the tailoring of an 
individualized program for each learner designed to permit him to 
begin at a level where success is assured and to proceed through 
an orderly sequence at his own rate to a point where he may be able 
to profit from group instruction. 

It can be seen that the first pattern, group remedial instruc- 
tion, is not really a program at all, but an excuse for the lack of a 
program. The second approach is a loosely organized program, 
but is arranged along traditional lines and on faulty hypotheses. 



The final approach, while the most promising of the three, suffers 
from, the inability to provide certain types of human experience 
that are essential to the disadvantaged student. 

Examination of these programs reveals one further factor 
of considerable interest. In each instance, the level of financial 
support for these programs either parallels or is less than the 
amount that it takes to educate students in the college transfer 
curriculum. If the assumption is made that disadvantaged students, 
as a groups require additional attention and special techniques, then 
it becomes obvious that any program which operates at the same or 
at a lower level of support than the transfer program is based upon 
institutional requirements with only peripheral attention to student 
needs. This point is supported by an examination of the evaluative 
statements which indicate that a major value of such programs is the 
improvement in quality of work in the regular courses . 

In fact, a careful review of existing major programs appears 
to indicate that in only one instance was there significant additional 
expense involved in terms of low student- counselor ratios and other 
indices of expenses above and beyond those that would have to be 
incurred under any circumstances. It is particularly interesting to 
note that this effort has occurred in New Ttork City with the College 
Discovery Program, and has been undertaken by institutions that 
do not profess or practice the open door philosophy . 

To summarize, then, the programs available for disadvan- 
taged students in the open door community college today are under- 
financed, lack a recognizable theoretical framework, rely for the 
most part upon outmoded and unsuccessful techniques;, and are 
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' designed more frequently to improve the quality of work in regular 
courses than to meet the needs of the disadvantaged student. At 
the same time, administrators of two year institutions express 
concern about the increasing number of low ability students apply- 
ing for admission. It seems evident that the public has assumed 
that the two year college is an open door institution. It remains 
to be seen how long it will remain acceptable to provide stop-gap 
measures which give the illusion of opportunity without genuine 
success. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The disadvantaged students seeking admission to college 
are the products of a culture and a school system. It is frequently 
incomprehensible to the lay public why the problem cannot be re- 
solved by improving the "quality** of education at the elementary 
and secondary level. Many individuals see programs at the college 
level as overt criticisms of public school education. The changes 
that have occurred in the role of the public schools as a result of 
legislation and technological developments are overlooked. When 
a high school education was not a prerequisite to gainful employ- 
ment and before the time of widespread concern about drop-outs, 
students who could not pass traditional academic disciplines could 
be held up until they left school. Public pressure forced the high 
schools to offer new educational programs so that all might gradu- 
ate and is now creating a situation where all must go on to college. 
Consequently, the two year college must be prepared to offer new 
types of education. Most students who could not profit from the 
traditional approach in the secondary schools will not profit from 



a similar approach in the two year college. Nor will accumulated 
deficiencies be easily overcome 1 

The issue then is not how high schools can prepare all stu- 
dents for success in a liberal arts curriculum,- but how the two 
year college may adapt its curriculum to serve the spectrum of 
students streaming from the secondary schools. Ideally, these 
adaptations should be based upon a knowledge of student needs and 
previous experiences instead of institutional convenience. With 
this in mind, Danforth consultant Adam Casmier, was asked to 
prepare the following review of certain characteristics. of the 
St. Louis Public School approach for this group of students. 

A. Elementary School - The Banneker District 

Many of the students who will enroll in the program are 
graduates of elementary schools that comprise the Banneker Dis- 
trict. The concepts that underlie the educational techniques em- 
ployed are as follows: 

1. There is no attempt at curriculum revision. 

2. The assistance of parents is achieved by frequent 
home visits and community gatherings. 

3. Frequent visits are made to the schools by success- 
ful businessmen, skilled workers, and other members 
of the community to inspire the pupils to become self- 
motivated. 

4. Pupils are taken on numerous trips to places that 
offer cultural environment - museums, symphony 
concerts, cafeterias. 

5. Assemblies, posters, contests, and radio programs 
are utilized as a means of motivating pupils to achieve 
scholastically. 



B. The High School 

The student is the product of the track system that was 
installed in the St. Louis Public Schools in the late 1950' s. In 
this system incoming ninth grade pupils are ranked according 
to their scores on the Iowa Basic Skills test. Those pupils who 
graduate from the eighth grade with an English and Math score 
of 8. 9 or higher are placed in track 1; those who score from 
7. 5 to 8. 8 are placed in track II; those who achieve scores of 
6. 0 to 7.4 are placed in track III. 

Obviously, the track 1 students are presumably able to 
perform up to standard in high school. Thus, it seems reason- 
able to assume that the majority of the students with which we 
will be concerned will come from tracks 11 and III. 

The track 111 students (and some in track 11) are frequently 
victimized by poor teaching, since the better teachers are often 
assigned the track 1 classes. The students have little initiative 
because the Banneker program is not a part of the high school 
program. Frequently, t]be students become uninterested in their 
studies and achieve at a level that is significantly lower than their 
potential. 

The typical high school graduate has had few "middle class" 
cultural experiences. Often he is openly antagonistic to fine art 
and classical music. His reading has been in time worn, watered 
down classics such as Ivanhoe , A Tale of Two Cities, Silas M4rner 
and The Red Badge of Courage . Not only do these works present a 
way of life that is completely alien to him, but he may have been so 
poorly taught that the universal human values did not reach him. 
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Because of these experiences literature becomes a chore; 
further, because the student seldom reads at a level the books re- 
quire, reading itself is often distasteful to him. The student 
usually speaks non-standard English because he is the product of 
an environment in which this is the only method of oral communica- 
tion. The grammar that is taught has little effect on his mode of 
speaking, because it is seldom taught as a function of speech. 
Furthermore, because he has not had sufficient opportunity to 
write in high school, the student is unable to express his ideas in 
any coherent form; he usually dreads writing because he is aware 
of his shortcomings. 

While it is evident from reviewing this brief description 
that improvement is certainly possible at all levels of education, 
it should be equally eyident that no one sector of education today 
has the total answer to the problem of the disadvantaged student. 
Further, it should be emphasized that education as a social in- 
stitution can contribute only a part of the solution to the problem. 

As will be indicated in this proposal, a complete solution must 
seek the involvement of a variety of community agencies at all 
levels in addition to a total commitment on the part of education; 
a commitment that appears at present to be lacking. 
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THE PROPOSAL 

There exists an urgent need for a program that will re- 
place the illusion of the open door with genuine access to the 
values of higher education and better life for the disadvantaged 
students who approach the two year college in ever increasing 
numbers. Forest Park Community College of The Junior College 
District of St. Louis - St. Louis County studied the problem for 
more than a year and as a result of this study has launched a 
pilot program termed the General Curriculum. The experience 
gained in initiating this program, the demonstrably favorable 
attitude on the part of Junior College District instructors, admin- 
istrators, officers and Trustees, combined with the reservoir of 
talent provided by consulting contacts at five major universities, 
would seem to provide the framework within which a major eittempt 
could be made to structure a realistic program for tbe disad an- 
taged student. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

Two categories of objectives can be discerned. The first 
involves disposition of the student and may be summarized by a 
single term, placement, which might take any of the following 
forms: 

A. Placement in a specific curriculum offered by the 
college. 

B. Placement in a training program offered within the 
community but not under the auspices of the college. 
(This program might be in Manpower Development 
Training courses, apprenticeship programs, area 
vocational school offerings or other training oppor- 
tunities. ) 
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C. Placement directly on a job that offers possibilities 
of advancement and appears to be consistent with the 
student's interests and aptitudes. 

It should be noted that one type of placement would not be 
given preference over another except as it might better meet the 
needs of a given student. Further, there would be a maximum 
attempt to utilize and mobilize all the services within the commun- 
ity to improve the opportunities for the disadvantaged. Retention 
in formal classes for a predetermined length of time would not be 
considered as a criterion of success. Instead, the program would 
emphasize the identification by the student of a specific vocational 
goal followed by acceptance of a rational procedure for attainment 
of that goal. Since many students enter junior colleges with unclear 
vocational objectives, the General Curriculum could serve as a 
specially controlled holding program to permit students of uncertain 
abilities and objectives to experience college without the threat of 
immediate dismissal. Through this approach a major source of 
technical trainees could be developed. 

A second category of objectives concerns goals which might 
be met concurrently by the program and would broaden on a national 
scale its scope of applicability and usefulness. These might include: 

A. The development of a model program for educationally 
disadvantaged students with a consistent theoretical 
rationale that could serve as a guide for the adminis- 
trators and staff personnel of other institutions con- 
fronted by similar conditions. 

B. The establishment of an active program of community 
involvement seeking to provide leadership and direction 
to a multitude of community, state and federal organi- 
zations having an interest or a responsibility in this 
program. Such a blueprint for community mobiliza- 
tion should have far reaching consequences. 
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C. The offering of an internship experience for present 
and prospective instructors interested in teaching 
the disadvantaged student. 

D. The development of curriculum materials and in- 
structional aids specifically designed with the needs 
of this group of students in mind. 

E. The evaluation of the effectiveness of materials and 
techniques developed for the disadvantaged student. 

F. The development and dissemination of information 
concerning the characteristics of disadvantaged stu- 
dents and successful methods of teaching them. 

THE PROGRAM 

The proposed program is organized around three different 
levels of development. A weakness of existing programs is that 
they fail to recognize that developmental students are likely to need 
simultaneous assistance in a number of areas to give them any chance 
at all of overcoming major deficiencies. The first level of develop- 
ment can be entitled "basic skills" and includes reading, mathematics, 
and written and oral expression. The second developmental area can 
be termed "personal enrichment" and encompasses a minimal body of 
knowledge necessary for successful participation in the mainstream of 
American cultural life. 

A final developmental area is defined by the phrase "adjust- 
ment to self and society. " Included within this level of development 
would be such objectives as enhancement of self image, relation of 
the self to others, comprehending one's role in society, selecting a 
realistic pccupational objective, and identification of a rational pro- 
cedure for attaining objectives. 
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While there is a certain degree of overlap between these 
developmental areas, the disadvantaged student needs sufficient 
concentrated assistance in each to merit the organization of a 
three-pronged program designed to achieve maximum progress 
in each area. While the three types of assistance will be dis- 
cussed as if they were soniewhat discreet efforts, it should be 
emphasized that there is a high degree of correlation between the 
three in practice. This correlation is depicted in Appendix E 
concerning the Pilot Program. 

Basic Skills 

It has been pointed out earlier in this proposal that group 
remedial instruction is doomed to failure at the college level be- 
cause of the enormous degree of heterogeneity in the groups of 
disadvantaged students. Nevertheless, some way of improving 
basic skills has to be a part of any program for the disadvantaged, 
for without these skills no gates will open and the student will 
leave the college after a period of time, as he left the high school, 
functionally illiterate. 

The solution to the problem of basic skills is offered through 
the use of programmed instruction* The Forest Park Community 
College has already established a prototype Programmed Materials 
Learning Laboratory (PMLL) modeled after those developed in 
North Carolina. There are several important principles that make 
the programmed approach extremely promising in terms of the dis- 
advantaged college student. To begin with, the instruction is individu 
alized. Each student is tested and works on material that he can 
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master. He proceeds at his own rate and does not have to devote 
his time to areas with which he is already familiar. In addition, 
he must pass periodic examinations, spaced for maximum rein- 
forcement, at an acceptable level or return and restudy the same 
material. Because the student defines his objectives at the time 
he enters the laboratory, he can be told where he is. and how far 
he must go to reach his objective. The burden of responsibility 
for assimilating the material is placed on him. He must take an 
active part in the learning process, rather than sit back passively 
while the teacher does the work. Finally, he can see his progress 
toward a defined objective on a day-to-day basis. This is extremely 
important to the disadvantaged student who does not normally share 
the middle class value of postponement of immediate self- gratifica- 
tion to achieve long range awards. 

To reach maximum effectiveness, a number of refinements 
must be made to the PMLL. There is a need for continuing evalua- 
tion of new commercial materials to keep the laboratory up to date. 
Currently, materials are available in a broad range of levels for 
mathematics, English, social studies, reading, chemistry and 
others. However, specific needs of the students at this college may 
call for additional materials, some of which may have to be developed 
locally. The present laboratory makes no provision for written or 
oral communication. Plans are underway to add a writing laboratory 
patterned after the one developed at the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Oral communication would require special 
equipment and facilities. While these facilities are not currently 
available to the college, they are planned for the future. 
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The program would seek to improve basic skills in an 
individualized manner using programmed materials and specially 
trained coordinators who have teaching backgrounds. The college 
would not need the same amount of assistance in refining this area 
that would be true of the next two areas to be discussed. As indi- 
cated in the section entitled "Assistance Required" the college 
would bear the major expense with only minor assistance required 
to provide the service of consultants. 

Personal Enrichment 

The basic vehicle for the cultural development of the dis- 
advantaged student is a one year program of general education 
designed to provide the student with a stimulating and successful 
classroom experience under the guidance of an instructor who has 
both interest and experience in working with the low achiever and 
who is willing to devote a majority of his time to this area of in- 
struction. 

At the present time the area of formal classroom instruc- 
tion presents the most formidable barrier to successful implementa- 
tion of the General Curriculum program. Ideally, the instruction 
should aim at the "broad fields" pattern of curricqlum organization 
with serious consideration being given to employing core concepts. 
Five consultants, one an authority on the core curriculum, the other 
four subject matter specialises, gave serious consideration to this 
problem at two conferences made possible by the Danforth grant. 
Their conclusions are reported in detail in Appendix B. 
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It should be noted that there are at least three critical 
problems that must be overcome in the successful development 
of any program of general education for the disadvantaged stu- 
dent. The first of these involves the strong subject matter 
orientation of the instructors with the resultant inability to 
perceive the necessity of integration and correlation of material 
for maximum reinforcement. 

A second problem is concerned with the limited availa- 
bility of materials for use with the developmental student. As 
can be seen from Appendix £), the modal reading level of stu- 
dents currently enrolled in the Forest Park experimental program 
is at the sixth and seventh grade level. The choice at present is 
to use either college oriented materials that are too difficult for 
the studjsnts or to use grade or early secondary school materials 
which cause resentment on the part of the student. A major 
objective of this proposal is to develop suitable teaching materials 
where none now exist. 

A related problem is emphasized by the frequent absence 
of course outlines among colleges currently offering special classes 
for the disadvantaged. Since the instructors are being "imposed 
upon" to offer courses of a less than "respectable level" there has 
been little inclination on the part of guidance workers or administra- 
tors to add insult to injury by insisting that the same kind of written 
detailed planning go into the development of special classes as had 
taken place In the college parallel and technical curricula. Con- 
sequently there is little in writing to guide the new instructor who 
faces a disadvantaged class for the first time. The theory appears 
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to be that it really does not make much difference what you teach 
them anyway since there is little hope that they will continue. 

This very point seems to militate in, favor of careful selectio"h 
of topics since these students have such little time to take with 
them all that they will ever have in the way of formal education. 
For this reason, related to the preparation of suitable teaching 
materials is the task of writing detailed course guides based 
upon careful evaluation of student needs. 

The final problem involves the low status of courses that 
are non- college parallel. An information program would have to 
be introduced at the secondary school level to ensure student 
acceptance of the General Curriculum program. All secondary 
school personnel would need to believe in and understand the 
necessity for the college to develop new kinds of educational 
approaches to cope with the products of the new types of second- 
ary school education. They should not, however, view the Gen- 
eral Curriculum as a criticism of the quality of public school 
education. 

There are two essentially dissimilar points of view with 
respect to the most appropriate type of education for the disad- 
vantaged student. ^4any of those who consider themselves as 
progressive would see the attempt to provide general education 
for this group as a return to the philosophy of Hutchins and Rick- 
over. In truth, there are two niost lucid arguments for providing 
this group with general as opposed to specific vocational education. 
The first involves the fact that the level of these students with 
respect to cultural adjustment and basic skills is such as would 
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preclude successful completion of most types of vocational pro- 
grams without previous intensive remedial efforts. The second 
reason relates to the student himself, his aspirations and lack 
of realistic objections. If the student can find a way of bolster- 
ing his self-concept and of relating himself to the social structure, 
he may be more willing to consider a vocational education than he 
appears to be at the time of his initial contact with the college. 

Thus, the General Education curriculum is in reality a pre- voca- 
tional curriculum. 

Dr. Hamlin, Danforth consultant in the humanities, has 
postulated the following objectives for the general education part 
of the General Curriculum. 

A. The student will be brought to understand that he has 
the personal responsibility to develop his intelligence 
and his talents. 

B. The student will be brought to understand the necessity 
for the development of consistent, logical thought and 
study patterns and that they are fundamental to the 
learning process. 

C. The student will be brought to understand the necessity 
for effective communication. 

D. The student will develop the ability to improve the 
effectiveness of his own written and spoken language. 

E. The student will be brought to understand the cultural 
advantage derived from a knowledge of the humanities, 
sciences, social sciences, and mathematics. 

F . The student will assimilate basic principles within the 
inter- related disciplines of the humanities, sciences, 
social sciences, mathematics through participation in 
a systematic learning program. 
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The accomplishment of these objectives would require an 
integrated program in the areas of mathematics, humanities, 
social science, and science* The development of such a program 
IS beyond the resources of The Junior College District to accom** 
plish. Consequently, this is an area in which the college will need 
substantial assistance. 

- » 

Adjustment to Self and Society 

The program of counseling and human relations deals with 
the core of the purpose for the .General Curriculum's existence. 

The most significant set of objectives postulated for the General 
Curriculum involved assisting the student to identify his reason for 
being and to aid him in planning how he might most effectively im- 
plement that reason. It is through the counseling program that 
these objectives may be accomplished. 

The detailed proposal for the development of the program in 
this area can be found in Appendix C, prepared by Danforth consult- 
ants, Jordan and Shea. To help place this part of the program in 
its proper perspective, some of the more salient features of the 
plan are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

The counseling program would be community centered rather 
than institutionally centered. By this it is implied that counselors 
would be trained to know intimately all facets of the community so 
fbat its total resources would be at the disposal of the disadvantaged 
student. Workshops would be conducted at which college staff mem- 
bers and representatives of other community agencies could discuss 
mutual problems in a carefully structured setting. 
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The counseling staff would work closely with personnel in the 
public schools to ensure adequate understanding of the program 
along with the modification of traditional attitudes concerning 

what was or was not acceptable higher education. 

# 

Social workers would be employed as a part of the coun- 
seling staff to provide a continuing bridge of understanding be- 
tween the environment from which the student comes and the 
programs that are developed for him. A low student- counselor 
ratio would ensure that students could be seen weekly if necessary. 
The counselor and the social worker with the assistance initially 
of consultants would have the responsibility for conveying the stu- 
dent personnel point of view and for teaching human relations 
skills to other staff members serving in the program. In addition 
they would assist in coordinating the efforts of other team members 
through case conferences and collection and presentation of data 
concerning student characteristics. The counseling- human rela- 
tions team would also be responsible for developing, testing, and 
reporting new methods of counseling the disadvantaged student. 
While a number of books have been written describing the disadvan- 
taged, little has been advanced in the way of special counseling 
approaches specifically designed to overcome their problems. 

The college would need assistance in implementing this 
part of the program in several areas. First, there would be the 
need for testing the role of the social worker in the counseling divi- 
sion at the college level. Secondly, there would be a need for con- 
sulting assistance to establish the framework and procedures for 
relating the program closely to the community. If the community 
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it really to serve at a laboratory for the program* provision 
would need to be made to subsidize students' attendance at cul- 
tural activities. 

While the fees charged by The Junior College District 
are modest* it it highly possible that they place college beyond 
the reach of students from tome families* particularly since pro- 
visions for extending loans and grants normally exclude students 
in the high academic risk category. It would be desirable to have 
sufficient funds to cover books and feet for approximately ten 
percent of those enrolled in the program. Such funds would be 
reserved for disadvantaged students from hard core areas recom- 
mended by their high school counselors and principals. This 
approach would be similar to that taken in the College Discovery 
Program in New York. 

Finally* it would be beneficial to retain a consultant from 
the public school system who would assist in creating mutual 
understanding* and who could assist in coordinating parts of the 
program that involved the public schools. 

Research and Evaluation 

The role of research and evaluation with respect to the 
General Curriculum is described in detail in Appendix D* prepared 
by Danforth consultant Kibler. Initially* a research consultant 
would need to be involved during the planning phase to ensure thUt 
behavioral objectives capable of being experimentally evaluated 

, * 

were included as a part of this process. Once the plan of the pro- 
gram had evolved* the research consultant would develop experi- 
mental designs and recommend procedures for implementing such 
designs. 
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Because it is anticipated that the implications of this 
project would reach far beyond The Junior College District, it 
would be essential that an orderly reporting system for making 
information concerning the program available be established at 
an early stage. This responsibility would be given to the re- 
search consultant and the project coordinator. 

Many of the objectives of the program transcend the short 
period of time in which the student would actually be enrolled in 
formal classes. There would be a need for a procedure to follow 
up students leaving the program. One premise of the originators 
of the program is that it is insufficient to merely assume that a 
student is better off from having attended a particular program. 
Rather, it must be demonstrated that he is better off. The program 
also aims at changing attitudes in the community and mobilizing 
resources from all levels to find solutions. The success of this 
venture would in some way have to be described. 

Because The Junior College is a teaching institution rather 
than a research institution, substantial assistance would be required 
in this area also. 
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ASSISTANCE REQUIRED 

The Junior College District Board of Trustees has al- 
ready undertaken a heavy financial commitment to the education 
of the disadvaintaged. Specifically, an experimental pilot pro- 
gram has been established consisting of the following major 
contributions. 

A. Ten full time staff members have been employed 
to work with an initial group of 136 students 
(estimate was 200). Thus, the ratio of staff to 
students is approximately 14 to 1. Overall, the 
institution aims at maintaining a 30 to 1 ratio. 

B. Of the ten staff members, two are counselors, one 
at the Ph. D. level, the other needs only the disser- 
tation. This level of training is substantially beyond 
the average for Junior College District counselors. 

C. A fully equipped Programmed Materials Learning 
Laboratory has been provided with two qualified 
coordinators at the master's degree level. A con- 
sultant was retained out of District funds to assist 
in establishing this innovation. 

D. The District brought all ten members of the General 
Curriculum team to the campus two weeks prior to 
the normal reporting date and paid them additional 
salary to provide planning time for development of 
the program. 

E. An extensive program of testing (described in Appendix 
E) has been initiated to provide detailed information on 
student characteristics and achievement for the main 
planning effort to begin in the fall of 1966 if this pro- 
posal is funded. 





Thus, it can be seen that the District has expended major 
funds to initiate a pilot program for disadvantaged students in the 
hope that this effort would prove productive and attract the atten- 
tion of a source of funds that would nr^ake it possible to launch a 
comprehensive program. It should be emphasized that not only 
would it be impossible for the District to find the resources to 
expand the existing effort, but it might have considerable difficulty 
even maintaining the current level of support as the enrollment 
expands. 

The assumption has been made that if answers to some of 
the more pressing questions can be found, that if materials and 
course guides can be developed and evaluated, and if procedures 
for improving counseling and utilizing community resources can 
be codified; it should be possible to establish a reasonably econom-. 
ical program that would afford a real opportunity for the disadvan- 
taged student. While it must of necessity be more expensive than 
traditional college parallel education, it would be less expensive 
than many technical programs and consequently suitable to the 
majority of community colleges in the nation. 

TYPES OF ASSISTANCE REQUIRED 

It should be noted that most of the assistance requested 
consists of consultants who would be expected to work with The 
Junior College District on a part time basis while retaining their 
present positions. Experience has demonstrated that it is virtually 
impossible to get top flight personnel on a full time basis for pro- 
jects that extend for a limited period of time unless provisions are 
made for absorbing them into the staff at the conclusion of the 
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project. The talent that is needed for a sudden infusion to develop 
a viable pro 9 ram for disadvantaged students for the most part v^uid 
not be interested in permanent careers with a junior college. 

In order to maintain continuity with the varipus consultants 
used in the program, a rather urtique method of payment for their 
services has been developed. An annual retainer will be payed 
to each consultant so that certain services would be available fo the 
District while he is still in residence at his parent institution. In 
most cases this amounts to $1,500 a year. The additional monies 
would be paid to him for days spent on campus . In this way 
greater flecibiiity in our relationship with consultants can be 
realized to the mutual advantage of both parties. 

The permanent personnel recommended would be absorbed 
into the college at the end of the project provided that their con- 
tribution could be defended. The program that resulted from this 
effort would be disseminated on a national basis. The assumption 
is made that the program would enroll a total of at least 600 full 
time equivalent students by 1969. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT BUDGET 



District Funds 


U» Year 


2nd Year 


3rd Year 


Total 


Basic Skills 


63,500 


53,500 


51,000 


168,000 


Personal Enrichment 


118 ,000 


I2i5,000 


131,500 


374,500 


Adjustment to Self & 










Society 


40,600 


40,600 


40,600 


121, 800 


Information & Troining 




— 


— 




Reseorch & Evoluotion 






— - — 




Administrotion & 










Orgonization 


81, 100 


84,100 


92,800 


258,000 


Totol 


303^200 


303,200 


315,900 


922,300 


Assistonce Requested 










Basic Skills 


3,300 


3,300 


3,300 


9,900 


Personal Enrichment 


74,100 


67,100 


61,100 


202,300 


Adjustment to Self & 










Society 


42,700 


44,600 


46,000 


133,300 


Information & Training 


47,000 


49,500 


49,500 


146,000 


Research & Evoluotion 


8,400 


10,800 


10,800 


30,000 


Administrotion & 










Organization 


82,700 


75,000 


67,800 


225,500 



258,200 250,300 238,500 747,000 



Total 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF DISADVANTAGED COLLEGE STUDENTS 



The first section of this report will attempt to survey and to summarize the 
research which has been undertaken regarding the characteristics of the type 
of student who will most likely enroll in the General Education Program. 



Only about one*third of the one hundred forty^nine public and private 
junior colleges reporting in the Schenz Survey, indicated that they had 
completed studies of the success or failure of students with low ability at 
their institutions. Another 24% indicated that they either hod done a 
study and the report was not available, or the study was in progress. 

The data reported in this section has been gathered from a variety of 
studies and is intended to provide some basis from which the consultant 
can operate, as he prepares curriculum materials and suggests methods 
of instruction. 



The research which has been conducted to identify the characteristics 
of students, for whom the General Education Curriculum is being de- 
veloped, is presented under many headings. 



The student with whom we are dealing, is first of all a high school 
graduate. This, for all practical purposes, means that he has persisted 
in^our educational system for the required twelve years. From data 
collected at the Wilson Branch of the Chicago City Junior College, 
it was found that although the students in the program scored below 
the 10 percentile on a standardized test battery, 38 percent of them 
came from the top half of their high school class. This same group 
of students had an average reading score of 8.9 grade level, with a 
range from the 4th grade to the 12th grade. 



Data collected at Bakersfield, California, on the characteristics of 
their Program 0, students tell about the same story. On the Standford 
Achievement Tests in spelling, the students scored at the 5.9 grade 
level; in reading comprehension, at the 6.0 grade level; and in vocabulary, 
at the 7 .6 grade level . The California Test of Mental Maturity scores, 
indicate a language I.Q. of 82.0, a non-language I.Q. of 89.7, and 
a total I.Q. of 85.7. In a capsule, it can be said that these 
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students have an exceedingly limited vocabulary; their writing contains many 
gross errors in spelling and grammar; they have difficulty with simple funda* 
mental mathematical concepts in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division; they have a very meager knowledge of government, and 
their lack of reading skills, is enormous. 

The counseling Center Research Study from Los Angeles City College, pro- 
vides one set of data on the low-ability student's aptitude, achieve- 
ment, and motivation from a battery of standardized tests administered 
to a group^of 64 students, (40 female and 24 male), the majority of 
whom were Negro. The group was selected randomly from students 
under 22 years of age and not foreign speaking, who scored in the 
lowest decile. on SCAT based on National College Freshmen norms. . 

Caution should be exercised in the use of these test data because the 
group includes a preponderance of Negro students, although the pro- 
gram at The Junior College District is also likely to have a high per- 
centage of Negroes . 

'As stated in "Guidelines for Testing Minority Group Children" XJournal 
of Social Issues, Vol.XX, No. 2, April 1964, p. 130): 

"Standardized tests currently in u^ present^three principal difficulties 
when they are used with disadvantaged minority groups: 

1. T^@y niay not provide reliable differentiation in the range 
of the minority groups scores; 

2. Their predictive validity for minority groups may be quite 
different from that for the standardizotion and validation 
groups; 

3. The validity of their interpretation is strongly dependent upon 
adequate understanding of the social and cultural back- 
ground of the group in question." 

The following is a summary of the findings: 
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Aptitudes: 

A* Intelligence Quotients 

•. * ** *. 

Examination of high school records of 27 of the 
experimental group indicates a median I.Q. of 
87, while in high school. Test administered in 
class, noticeably the SRA Non-Verbal Test, shows 
an average I.Q. of 102, (20 points higher than the 
Verbal). The comparison group was not checked 
for high school I.Q. 's, but the SRA Verbal l*Q. 
was 107, while the Non-Verbal was 114. 

B. Academic Aptitude 

The median verbal'and quantitative scbtes of the 
* experimental group falls in the lowest 10-15 percent 
of college (SCAT), and general population (SRA) 
norm groups, with both scales equally low. ' 

C. Non-Verbal Aptitude 

The overage experimental group student compafes 
favorably wjth average ”17 years of age or older” 
on one non-verbal measure (SRA) of mental ability. 
However, on a test of non-verbal abstract and 
systematic reasoning (timed administration of Raven 
Progressive Matrices), the group average compares 
with the lowest 15 percent of Los Angeles City 
School high school seniors. 

D. Untimed Measures of mental ability described thus 
far, were timed. The experimental group was per- 
mitted to complete the SRA Verbal and Non-Verbal 
Tests on a power basis after the time limit was 
called. The distribution of experimental group 




scores (Language/ Quantitative and Non-Verbal) 
on an untime (power) basis is similor to the distri- 
bution of comparison grogp scores on a timed basis 

2. Achievement: . 

A. Phonics Survey 

Eighty percent of the experimental group hove a 
"severe or crippling handicap” in the ability to 
identify spoken sounds in written form. Records 
for the comparison group are not available, but 
a group of students in a reading improvement class 
had only 30 percent so handicapped. 

B. Grammar Usage 

In grammar usage, the average experimental group 
s^dent placed among the lowest 15 percent of 
beginning college freshmen* 

C. . Vocabulary 

The average experimental group student places 
in the lowest 5 percent of all college students 
(grade 9,2) in reading vocabulary (mathematics, 
science, social science, general vocabulary). 

In associating spoken words with pictures, he 
ranks at the 30th percentile on general popula- 
tion norms. 

D. Reading Comprehension 

The average experimental group student ranks in 
the lowest I percent (grade 8.8) of college fresh- 
men in timed reading comprehension (following 
directions, reference skills, and interpretating 
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material). In a power of critical reading (grasping main 
idea or intent of the author aind fi nding logical conclu- 

^ ^ sions)/ he ranks in the lowest 5 percent (grada 8.3) 
of Psychology T students at Los Angeles City College.' 

E. Listening Comprehension 

The average experimental group student ranks in the lowest 
10-15 percent of a Los Angeles City College Psychology I 
norm group in his abilities in immediate recall of oral 
material, following oral directions, recognizing transitions, 
recognizing word meanings in contect, and lecture 
comprehension. 

Needs ; 

A. Compared to national norms indicated in the manual, the 
experimental group as a whole, shows the following needs: 
An above average tendency to ibiJow others and do what 
is expected, to have things in order and well arranged, 

to accept blame when things don't go right and feel 
inferior to others in most respects; to keep at a task 
until finished; to do new and different things; a below 
average tendency to be regarded as a leader or stand 
up for one's point of view, and to show interest in the 
opposite sex. The males in the experimental group, in 
addition to the above have a below average tendency to 
do their best or be successful. Ihe females of the experi- 
mental group, in addition to the characteristics of the group 
as a whole, have an above average tendency to blame, get 
angry, and criticize others when things go wrong, and 
attack another's viewpoint. 

B. In relation to the comparison group, experimental males 
appear to have a greater tendency to have things in order, 
to keep at a task until finished, and to fallow orders 

and do what is expected. On the other hand, they have 
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. less tendency than comparison group males to want 
others to provide help and sympathy, and to show 
interest in the opposite sex. the experimental group 
females appear to differ firorh the Comparison group 
females only in having a greater tendency to have 
things orderly and in showing less interest in the 
opposite sex. 

4. Values: 



A. In relation to the National College norms, the experi- 
mental group as a whole has above average concern with 
humanitarian social values and below average concern for 
economic, practical, material values. A male-female 
difference shows in that males place more emphasis on 
religious and aesthetic values and less on knowledge as 
a value, while the females show more emphasis on 
knowledge and power values and less on aesthetic values, 

5. Interests; 

A. ' The experimental group males' and females, relative to 

national male and female norms, show above average interests 
in social service and clerical activities, and below average 
interests in outdoor and mechanical activities. In addition 
to the above general characteristics, thd'^xperi mental males 
show above average interest in artistic -I tferary, and musical 
activities, whereas the experimental females show above 
average interest in computational, and below average 
interest in science and musical activities. 

B. Relative to the comparison group, the experimental males are 
more interested in social science, clerical, and scientific 
activities, and less interested in outdoor and persuasive 
activities. 
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6. Study Habits and Attitudes; ' 

A. The average score for the experimental group places it in 
the lower third of the national male college norm group/ 
while the average score for the experimental group females 
compares favorably with the national female college norm 
group. 

B. The experimental group students indicate the following prob- 
lems not generally found in successful students. 

.■r 

1. Not setting goals for each study period; 

2. Don't feel grades are reflection of ability level; 

3. Prestige of college is the main motive for ottending 
college; 

4. Don't arrange or organize material in logical order 
when studying for examination; 

5. Have trouble with mechanics of English; 

6. Don't utilize vacant hours to study to relieve evening 
hours. 

7 . Difficulty in Expressing Self in Writing; 

The student who is many times labeled as a "slow learner" or 
"culturally deprived" has other characteristics which are more difficult 
to quantify/ but highly relevant as we design educational programs 
for him. 

Socially, the problem of educating slow learners, is largely that of 
educating students from lower class neighborhoods or students of the 
less successful families in middle-class communities. Families without 
bathtubs and books produce most of the students identified as slow 
learners. 
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Studies, which have been made of slow learners, have led to the 
conclusion that most slow learners come from families in which the 
earning capacity of the adults is low, housing is inadequate, diet 
deficient, health problems are neglected, and income is often 
spent' on imm^iate pleasures. 

Children of such families usually suffer from neglect and shallow 
contacts, if not open rejection. As children, they have little 
experience with reading or travel, and few contacts with adults who 
are intellectually stimulating. As soon as they are able to take care 
of their basic physical needs during the day, lower-class children 
are usually turned loose to seek answers to their questions and 
problems among their equally inexperienced peers, while middle- 
class parents are taking a much 'more active role in the education 
of their children. Partly as a result of this type of environmental 
difference, middle-class children, on the average, have somewhat 
higher I.Q.*s in early grade school and their superiority on I. Q. 
tests increases through time. 

Perhaps the greatest danger the slow learners face in school, is that 
they will accept the prevailing judgment of their worth. Lewis 
Dexter points out that in our. society, being mentally slow creates 
a serious personality problem because we make demonstration of 
formal skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic a requirerhent for 
achieving social status, even though such formal skills are not 
necessarily related to the capacity for effective survival or contri- 
buting to the economic life of the community. The high social 
value which we place upon knowing when Wilson was president, 
where the Alps are located, and how to solve a quadratic equation, 
leads the slow learner, who is often of low social status, to acquire 
a negative or hostile self-iiiiage, and therefore to live according to a 
self-definition of himself as worthless or contemptible. 

This negative self concept, so typical of slow learners has for reaching 
consequences. Some slow learners aggressively attempt. to deny society's 
negative evaluation of them and strike out at others in a hostile manner. 
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They often become delinquent and hove poor work attitudes. 

Others passively accept the school's and society's definition 
of them as inadequate. At worst, such individuals may remain 
dependent wards of society; at best, they withdraw from paftj,- • 
cipation in school and civic affairs, and content themselves 
with voting "no" bn bond issues for higher teachers' salaries. 

Many psychological characteristics of the educationally and 
culturally deprived student have been identified as basic needs, 
for which reinforcements in his environment have been lacking. 

They include: an acceptable self-image; knowledge of essentials^ 
such as nutrition and health; an implicit sense of identification 
with a stable family in a stable neighborhood; security and 
freedom, from want, both material and ertiotional; the self- 
confidence and motivation to achieve which rub off on the 
student who is surrounded by things and involved in experiences 
which are accepted both at home and in school as symbols of 
success and as significant achievements. In many of the students 
in our low ability programs the positive aspects of these character- 
istics are insufficient or lacking,' and no. compensation has been 
made for them. As a result of these deficiencies, the student's 
ability to learn is impeded .or lost. 

To cite the results of the many researches which have been conducted 
to establish the high correlation between poor achievement in regular 
college courses and low measured scholastic ability is redundant 
since, in effect, we are assessing the same traits in both test and 
criteria. 

We know by virtue of the selection criteria, i.e., aptitude tests, 
that these students are almost certain to be poor performers in the 
typical , , verbal college courses. 

Our gpal is to identify other characteristics of these "low ability 
students" that can be used to help them succeed and to help the 
consultant develop a curriculum which will enhance his chances 
of success. It is hoped that a psychologist-consultant will be able 
to offer relevant data which will give other consultants a clearer 
picture of the students for whom they are constructing this 
curriculum. 
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For our purposes there are two weaknesses with the literature deal- 
ing with this topic. One is that most of the research which has 
been conducted on the low ability student, has been on a lower 
age group than the one we are cont:erned with, because until 
only recently the "low ability" student at age 18-19 was not 
likely to have been a student. The second weakness in the 
research data, is that the concept of the "dropout" has been 
involved in the research and this implies a difference in motivation 
which is not necessarily true for people in this type of program. 

Frank Riessman in " The Culturoily Deprived Child", lists some 
characteristics that are typical of the depriv^ cliild's style and 
which may be worth considering in relation to our group of "low 
ability" students. . He indicates that they are: 

1. Physical and visual, rather than aural. 

2. Content-centered rather than form centered. 

3. Externally oriented rather thdn introspective'. 

4. Probjem-centered rather than abstract-centered. 

5. Inductive rather than deductive. 

6. Spatial rather than temporal. 

7. Slow, careful, patient, persevering rather than quick, clever, 
focile, flexible. 

Two final studies, which relate to the disadvantaged college youth, 
merit pur attention, in the first, Otis D. Froe at Morgan State 
College in Baltimore, A/iaryland, studied both tfie Negroi graduate 
student and the entering Negro freshmen ot that institution. He 
reports that "there is evidence to indicate that many of the learning 
behaviors needed by the disadvantaged learner can be acquired." 
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In several of the special classes offered at the Morgan State 
College, it was found that "with special treatment, students 
accomplished in a relatively short period of time, great 
acjhievement based on standardized examinations." Dr. Froe ^ 
a|so indicated that the non^intellective type of behavior was 
just as crucial, and much less researched, then the intellective 
type behavior in the learning process. In another study Dr. Froe 
used the C. P. I. and the Inventory of Beliefs to obtain data 
on the disadvantaged freshmen students in his institution. He 
found that these students scored low in the following traits; 
Dominance, capacity for status, social presence, self-acceptance, 
sense of well-being, responsibility, tolerance, achievement vie 
independence, intellectual efficiency, psychologide! mindfulness 
end flexibility. 

A second study by S. O. Roberts at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, related test performance to ethnic group and social 
dess. In comparing the test scores of a large group of freshmen 
from twenty-two universities, he reports the following data on 
the group of Negro students whohfi he classified as disadvantaged. 



TKt aaedian score of group 



SCAT "T I8%ile 

SCAT-Q iso^iie 

SCAT-V |8%ile 

ACE -T 6%ile 

ACE -Q 8%ile 

ACE -V 8%ile 

Coop. Eng. |2%i|e 

Step Reading I8%ile 

Step Science 2l%ile 

Step Social Studies 2l%ile 

Step A^thematics 25%ile 



On the basis of his study of educational planning for disadvantaged 
college youth. Dr. Froe presents the following guidelines which are 
relevant to this type of programs; 
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1. Initiolly, planning for the disadvantaged college student must 
provide Ibr ongoing researcfi' to tost th^ many tentative 
hypotheses underlying learning e;<periences and programs now 
being provided. One way of incorporating this research is 
to plan for a careful evaluation of the outcomes of present 
programs. 

2. To cope with the lack of "academic skills" found among 
disadvantaged learners there is needed, perhaps a greater 

"structuring" of learning experiences to be consistently pro- 
vided over longer periods of time. 

3. The learning experiences provided for the disadvantaged 
student must extend beyond the typical school day, and must 
reach beyond the confines of the college campus and involve 
the larger social environment. This involvement of the larger 
society refers not only to a greater utilization of all its 
pertinent resources , but also to the need for the college to 
become involved in changing aspects of the environment which 
are not conducive to the attainment of desired educational 
goals. 



4. Planning must provide appropriate "models" for students in 
order to focilitate the acculturation process. These models 
will involve both persons and activities from the college 
resources as well as those from the larger social environment. 

5. In utilizing the foculty as "models", programs must provide for 
high level informal relationships between foculty and students 
outside the classroom, as well as the more formal relationships. 

6. Administrative units in the college must be small enough so as 
to provide for more frequent contacts with students, and for 
contacts over a longer period of time. 
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7. Programs must provide for a more individual Spacing* and 
structuring of learning experiences to take into account the 
wide disparity in preparation and abilities of these students. 

This individualizing of learning experiences will involve 
such techniques and media as smaller classes/ independent 
study procedures/programmed instruction, closed circuit 
television, recorded lectures, and the like. 

- — H' 

8. Programs must incorporate the kinds of experiences which 
give promise of changing "self-concepts” of many of these 
disadvantaged learners. These learners must develop a feel- ^ 
ing of confidence in their ability to cope with the academic 
culture. Two "ingredients" to be included in these experiences 
are opportunities for some type of initial success and atmosphere 
free from ridicule. These learning experiences must be 
challenging but not "threatening.” 

9. Special experiences must be provided either through pre-service 
or in-service training, for teachers of the disadvantaged stu- 
dent in order that a more functional understanding of the 
principles of human growth and development might result. 

Teachers need to understand the principles of motivation and 
“need" as pertains both to their students and to themselves. 

Many conflicts in the value systems of the teacher and the 
disadvantaged student tend to occur and to impede learning 
because of a lack of understanding of human motivations. These 
experiences must be in addition to the usual formal courses in the 
behavioral sciences, and must involve experiences containing 
therapeutic qualities - something approaching the group therapy 
type experience. 

10. Counseling and guidance focilities must become more than 
remedial and corrective agencies in the college environment. 

These agencies must take a greater role in planning the kind of 
developmental experiences needed by their students. This role 
must be in addition to the corrective role. 
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11. Programs must make direct plans for the development of such 
specific skills as reading, writing, talking, and listening. 

This implies a specific attack on the problem through such 
facilities as speech and reading clinics, as well as through 
the involvement of all other available media on the college 
campus and in the larger social environment, including 
discussions, drama reporting assembly. 

12. Planning must provide for an upgrading of evaluation practices 
used by the teacher in the classroom. It has been foirly well 
established that the procedures used by the teacher in eval- 
uating the student tend to influence the. kind of learning that 
takes place. Classroom quizzes and examinations, that merely 
measure the amount of knowledge the student has acquired and 
can "recall" are not likely to encourage learning on a much 
higher level that requires the development of skills needed to 
"apply" and "use” knowledge. It is the lack of these kinds 
of skills which are reflected in poor standardized test perform- 
ances. 

It has tentatively been decided that the "remedial instruction approach" 
has proven itself to be an ineffective method of meeting these student's 
needs, and that a new approach is needed . 

The most recent, comprehensive survey of courses and curriculums for 
students with low ability, and the views of administration, regarding 
what course of action should be taken, was done by Dr. Robert F. Schenz, 
as his doctoral study at the University of California, and reported in the 
May, 1964, Junior College Journal. 

He listed his findings as follows: 

I . The high percentage of responses to the inquiry form, from 
college administrators, and in particular the responses to the 
question ?what should be done," indicates the high interest 
and concern college administrators have for this problem. 
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2. Junior Colleges follow varying practices in Identifying and In 
admitting students with low oblllty and offer recommendations 

supporting varying practices In the admission of such students 
to their colleges. 

3. Tests; tests and grades; fesfs, grades^ and Interview are used 

by 95 percent of the colleges responding In the Identification 
of students with low ability . 

4. A vast majorlfy (91 perce nt) of the colleges responding Indi- 
cated that the door was "wide open" for alJ high school grad- 
uates and “open” for all those eighteen years of age and over, 
who could profit from the Instruction. 

5. Of the vast majority of junior colleges admitting students with 
low ability, only 40 percent noted the potential of such students 
by admitting them as probationary students. 

6. More junior colleges are observing that a larger and larger 

proportion of their full-time student body are students with 
low ability. 

7. The recommendations of administrators of public Institutions 
appear to be consistent with public policy-educational op- 
portunity for all. 

8. The recommendations of administrators of private junior col- 
leges generally support a policy of selective admissions. 

9. It Is clear that ju'nior colleges not only follow varying 
curriculum practices, but also offer recommendations sup- 
porting varying practices In the provision of special courses 
and curriculum for students with low ability. 

10. Even though 91 percent of the junior colleges admit such stud- 
ents, only twenty percent have designed special courses and 
curriculum .for them. 
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II . Colleges ore attempting to meet the needs of students with 
low ability by making available remedial courses which are 
provided for oil students. 

For our purpose, _the finding that 55 percent of the one hundred eleven 
public junior colleges reporting, indicated that they either require 
or recommend remediol courses for students of low ability, while only 
12 A require, and 9% recommend, a spMial program of courses for these 
stirfenh, IS most revealing when odihinistrafors were asked, however, 
w at they would recommend regarding curriculum practices for students 
of low ability, 46% indicated thot they would recommend special 
courses and curriculums. 

The second section of this report, is a brief summary of a few of the 
progroms for low obility students which ore now in existence in junior 
colleges oround the country. An ottempt will be mode to identify the 
ob|ectiyes of the progroms, the selection criterio, the content of the 
curriculums, and the methods of organizing the progroms. Where studies 
hove been undertaken to determine the effectiveness of the progrom, the 
results will be included. r w / 

The data presented in this report, is on attempt to give some general 
direction to the progrom, and to the efforts of the consultants. 

PROGRAMS FOR THE LOW ABILITY STUDENT 

The programs for the "low ability students" found in junior colleges 
today, have o variety of objectives, some stated and others implied. 

One objective, either stated or implied in nearly all of the programs, 

IS that of providing instruction in basic skills. 

In the Bronx Community C ollege (New York). "Discovery Program", this 
obiective IS implemenred by providing a reading improvement course and 
a remedial mathematics course. 

P_qde County Junior College (Florida), provides in its "Guided Stud- 
ies Prog^ram ', a trosic reading, basic writing, basic mathematics, and 

Msic eduMtional planning course, for all students below the 9-8%ile 
band on SCAT. 
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T^’e Bakersf ie Id Co Mege (Co 1 1 fornlq) / "Program O"/ requires students 
scoring below the lO^iie on SCAT and the English classification test 
to enroll in remedial courses in social science/ mathematics/ and 
English. 

I*! Chicago City Junior College/ Wilson Branch (Illinois )/ the 
emphasis of tne "Basic Curriculum^"/ is placed on language and reading 
skills. A three hour rhetoric course and a two hour remedial reading 
course/ are required each semester. 

These examples give some idea of the current practice in this area, how- 
ever/ two statements/ one from Chicago/ and the other from Los Angeles/ 
indicate a possible change in philosophy away from the emphasis on re- 
medial basic skills courses. 

"The faculty committee on the basic program/ after four years of experi- 
ence/. has concluded that the objectives of the basic program should be 
shifted awiy from a remedial approach in preparation for the regular 
college work/ to a terminal orientation with the development of skills 
and techniques/ which will lead directly to employment." 

"Perhaps learning skills and behaviors are too much emphasized in the 
beginning of the program at the expense of developing motivations and 
goals. That is/ perhaps we should begin by using counseling procedures 
to increase the probability of freeing motivations and allowing for/ and 
aiding in "self-discovery." 

A second aspect of the existing pipgrams which is also often stated as 
one of the objectives/ relates to the use to which the acquired skills/ 
knowledge/ and attitudes are to be put. This is a philosophic question 
of some importance to those responsible for developing the course syllabus. 
There seem to be three possible categories in which to place the programs 
designed for "low ability students". 

The first/ is the vocational -occupational use/ where the content of the 
course and the methods by which they are presented resemble a training 



program similar to the Federal MDTA Program. The Chicago Basic Curricu- 
lum may be moving in this direction, if the faculty committee recommenda- 
tions are acted upon . 

"The students at the I0%ile have no predictable chance for success in col- 
lege level courses. Nevertheless, after a trimester or two in the basic 
program, about one-third of the students qualify for pfacement in a regular 
college program." The third use, to which the results of the instruction 
in the programs for low ability students can be put, may be called social 
and personal enrichment. Many students enrolled in these classes hove 
missed the educational and cultural experiences which are a necessary part 
of every citizen, in our society today. 

Personality wise, they hove missed the feeling of success and security so 
vital to their full development, primarily because they have been forced 
to compete in a contest in which they have had no chance of being success- 
ful. Their self-concept has been distorted by unfair comparisons, and their 
feelings of inferioriiy have been reinforced by the "system"/ from their first 
introduction to it. 

COURSES IN THE SPECIAL CURRICULUMS 

Another aspect of the program of vital concern is that of course offerings 
in the various curricula designed for the low ability student. Again, a few 

examples from the programs examined will illustrate the type of course offer- 
ings. 

The Flint Community College (Michigan) , "Curriculum A" includes: 

A basic English 010; Social Science 091; and a basic math 091. The 
student is allowed one elective andis required to enroll in a group 
guidance class. 

Bakersfield*s "Program 0 Curriculum", includes: 

Social Science 080; Mathematics 080; and English 080. 
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Dade C ounly Junior College's "Guided Studies Curriculum"/ includes: 

GSR 61 ■ tosic reading : A course designed to teach students basic 
reading skills so that they may proceed, without difficulty through 
a regular college program. Machines and other devices and techniques 
will be used in the course. Primary emphasis will be placed on the 
improvement of comprehension of textbwk materials, skills in grasp- 
ing main ideas and vocabulary building. 

GSW Basic writing: A course designed to help students improve 
their writing skills. Emphasized in the course will be practical writing 
experience which the student can use in his social, business, and 
academic life . 

GSM 61 - Basic Mathematics: A course in the skills and concepts 
of mathematics for students needing to strengthen their mathematical 
background . 



GSP 61 " Basic Educotionol Plonning : This phase of the Guided Stud ies 
Program has, as its primary objective, assisting participating students 
with the process of "self" assessment including aptitudes, interests, 
achievements, experiences, personality, and study habits. It thus 
provides a sound Ixisis for meaningful personal direction and real- 
istic educational planning. 

All students taking the basic courses, except those on suspension, 

may register for one course in a degree program. 

« 

Wilson's "Basic Curriculum" , includes: 

A three hour rhetoric course and a two hour remedial reading course 
are required each semester of the year's program. In addition, a 
year's sequence in social science and natural science are also re- 
quired. Also the student may elect one course from a group of non- 
academic courses, such as speech, music, art, tyjping, and remedial 
mathematics. The emphasis in science and social science is on vo- 
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cabulary, paragraph analysiSj^ sentence structure, and study techni- 
ques, and not on subj^t content. 

i-ps Angeles City College Curriculum , includes: 

Two non-credit courses, English 21, and Psychology 30. The areas of 
s udy in the English course indluded grammar exercises based on 
English 2600; exercises leading to the writing of themes; themes 
on fourteen types of topics; and supplemental reading of novels, 
short stories, and poetry. The areas of study in the Psychology 
30 class, consisted of orientation. Understanding personality; 
and personality of work. The textbook used, was, Sorenson and 
Malm. "Psychology for Living", McGrow Hill, 1957. 

The Bronx, "College Discovery Program", requires each of the 
special matriculants who will subsequently enroll in the college's 
regular liberal arts curriculum, to take two courses in the summer 
session, before they enroll. These courses consisted of Reading 
Improvement GEO 2; Elementary Mathematics SMOL; Intermediate 
Matheinatics SMO 2; Survey of Mathematics SML I; English Composi- 
tion GE I; and Intermediate Spanish GSP 03. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The area of instructional materials and methods utilized by programs for 
the low ability student, is so broad that little will be gained by at- 
tempting to summarize the findings from the various programs. The mater- 
ials and methods in general were related to the purposes for which the 
programs were developed, with a wide variety of remedial texts and supple- 
merited materials used in programs attempting to bring students up to 
college level while the use of wo«'k experience program and vocational 
counseling was found in the occupational oriented curriculums. 

SELECTION CRITERIA 

The final area relating to the existing programs for the low ability 
Student at the junior colleges, involves the selection criteria used. 
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Of the one hundred sixty-nine colleges who reported their means of identi- 
fymg students with low ability, on a 1962 inquiry form in the Notional 
study conducted by Robert F. Schenz, the following data was compiled: 

A. Tests are used in identifying students with low ability, in 95% 
of the colleges. 

B. Otdinorily, fest scores ore combined with other methods of identi- 
ficotion, with high school grodes by 38% of the colleges and with 
interviews and high school grades by 26% 

C. I^s than one^fifth of the institution's report relying only on 
the result of tests. 3% use only grades and 2% use only grades 
plus interviews. 

D. The only other practices reported were the use of recommendations 
from high schools and the results of high school personality ratings. 

E. Of the one hundred sixty-one colleges reporting that they use 
tests in identifying the low ability student 34% used SCAT; 21% 
used ACT; 18% used ACE; 9% used SAT ; 4% used CQT . 

The oefual criterio used to select students for the specio! curriculums for 

low obiliiy students varies only slightly os the following program require- 
ments indicate: r ® 

tosic Curri culum (Wilson): "The lowest tenth on a battery of intel- 

ligence, English, and reading tests." 

Guided Studie s Program (Dade County ): "Scores falling below 150 

Twelfth grade testing program or below 

9-l8%i le band on SCAT . " 

Program 0 ( tokersfield) : "Below the tenth percentile (National 13th 

grade norms) on SCAT and the English Classification Test." 

Curriculum A Program (Flint): "Not meeting the minimum require- 
ments for the curriculum of their choice, (cut off scores vary)." 



Ejyerimentol Program for »Lo wAb? | J 

score o 



students (Los Angeles 



or below (llth Notional 



<!il ty Collefle); "SCAt-f rovT; 

~ll<^ freshman percentile), no previous college teckgrej;;^'. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 



ofThl'^' '*’"’^'"9 «X'«'P's f™™ evoluotions which hdve been 
mode of the existing program ore presented: 



Evaluotion of Program 0 (Bolcersfield)! 

1 . A significant improvement in stondorels has been reported 
by instructors of regular college classes which formerly 
were hampered by the presence of Program 0 Level students, 

2. Pr^ram 0 instructors report that their students are con- 
scientious and motivated. They feel that many of them 
are working at maximum effert. 



3. The tenth percentile seems to be a reasonable cut-off point 

4, A^ntion and general attitudes in Program 0 classes are 
felt to be os good os in most classes. 



5. Abi Illy IS only one of the criticol criterio of success with 
this group, Wver, an I.Q. of 90 or above seems, in 
general, to be correlated with academic success. 



6 . 



7 , 



It IS felt that the general fund of knowledge and skills of 
these students have been increased. Deficiencies have been 
ropoired and some students have been salvaged. 



ine program is highly dependent on sensitive and competent 
counseling and instruction. To select and place on thV basis 
of test scores without intensive counseling and dedicated 
teaching would be grossly unfair to the students involved. 




8. The pre^ram definitely has promise. Refinements will be in 

order after further study . 

EVALUATION OF THE BASIC CURRICULUM (Chicago): 

So far as the faculty is concerned there is general support for the 
progrom,^even though at first there was not. The faculty now reah 
izes what the basic curriculum has done to upgrade the quality 
of work in the regular classes since the lowest one-thiid of the 
students hove been syphoned off into the basic program. 

Over foe peri^ of five semesters for which records are now 
table, only 17 percent of foe students who were admitted 
to the regular program survived four semesters of college work 
This mwns that of all foe students who were tested and placed 

in the basic program, only 44 percent completed four semesters 
Of college work. 



In cone usion, it is not easy to measure foe value of foe Basic 
CurricuiiOT for its students. It is certain that 80% of foe Basic 
stjtaents had an opportunity for one year in the Basic Program 
when It IS almost certain that they would have been dropped 
at foe end of one semester in the regular program . If four 
to five percent are salvaged even as minimum level students, 

then there is at least that small profit to the credit of foe Basic 
Curriculum. 
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A PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR UTILIZING CORE 
CONCEPTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENERAL CURRICULUM 



Nelson L. Bossing 
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INTRODUCTION 

As we gpprooch this critical problem of the disadvantaged iunior college- 
age student it is essential that we examine carefully our iducoti^ar 
program and what our rMponsibilities ore to: these slodents. Are we 
concerned mainly with the preparation of youth for college, orixisieally 

his MtenrT *® ,9'''* «''ery youth foil opportunity to reach 

"" * "" » 

^metimw, the refiMtively minded ore inclined to suspect that many 

fer'Thi*l-!?''r?i. T European concern 

he brilliant, the elite, and only incidentally with those of low 

acartemic interest or ability. As a recent speaker observed; “We do 

not hairo on educational system, we have a scholastic system." 

Certainly the past-Sputnik period has given every indication that the 

pri^wry concern of many has been for the student of demonstrated 
superior abinty. 

n*!* *1***^'?'^*°** extolling of such nebulous terms os "quality", 

of •' T** '^/u' *''‘’'*®**" '*•' *0 rigorous development 

TnV « without rs^ard to the student's interests, understand- 

eo'eu'ofed to remove curriculum areas likely 
hl^^ '" themselves student interests or values. Consequently, ttere 

'"«re^ in dro^uts and failures In secondary schools 
d colleges. It iwuld appear that the present curriculum offerings 

P'^tMexIorly, are unad|usted to the needs and 
abilities of at least the lower third of our students. 

\ leadership of the Junior College 

likelv to o«*H*™ Ecfocation as a form of curriculum program most 

foterost and It; “ P'"" content organization to awaken 

interest and meet the needs and abilities of the disadvantaged youth 

of this community seems promising. It appears to be a question of 
how rigorowly the pi^ram is to be designed to meet the needs of 
this group that will determine its effectiveness. 
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L. h^T paper to address Itself to this problem. There 

° * "”!?,[ “PP^ooehes to the development of general education 

® "! P®'?* ““ '* modification of the time- 

■ *^L*®®m®* curriculum through whot is known os o brood fields 

l*®®"^ ’* “P®" “ '“"Vlete brook with the subject- 

to "*! "*''**♦“ “ "*w eetfer of organization designed 

to provide the curriculum with more functionality. ^ 

'*“* “ **’'** **“9« evoluotion of the 
empt to beak away from the completely separated and isolated 
subie ct curriculum, such as American history, trignometry, or English 



I • Correlation: 

in this approach, two subjects such as American colonial 
history and English literature might be taught separately 
ut relatedly. When discussing certain periods of American 
colonial history, the English literature class would use 
literature materials that corresponded to that period, as* 
^oper s Uather Stocking Tales, Knickerbocker’s History of 
lysis' l^®try, and other literature that vivified life In 

that historical time and place. Or the art class might study 
some of the art developments of that period. 



Z. Fusion: 

Mmy educotore felt that correlation was inadequately done. 

« iir "®' •"fefMfed In each other's subjects, 

or found It difficult to work together. An advanced procedure 
was to merge two or three subjects together. For example, 
America colonial history and geography might be cambined so 
that when coreidering New England history, the same class 
vmuld study the geography af the area and its relatian to the 
histwicel development of the region. This would be repeated 

Ttoto 1 !!“*^ of other veos of colonial history; or other subjects 
might be merged together under one teacher. 
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A more advanced form of fusion combined the content of two 

of I«h ‘“a ?** £I~''"r f “P»" “ntenf 
^ f '’*9'’ “'»<»' l*xsics and chemistry 

D^ttll ""‘I organize them around 

procticol proUem situations that drew upon the content of 

«SS.*i ‘T.', ' Air-Condition My Home?", or 

What s Wrong with the Photograph?" os he presented a 
kodak picture out of focus and fading. 

B road Fieick; 

When tte aHempt is made to pass beyond the combining of 
wo or three sub|ech into one course and integrate several 
subieets into a smgle course, by either of the methods illus- 
roted otove in fusion, it is usually called a broad fields 
approach at curriculum reorganization. There ore two general 
patterns employed in the broad fields (general education) 
approach. The first brings together 



(1) Language Arts 

(2) Social Studies 

(3) Science and Mathematics 

(4) Health and Physical Education 

(5) Fine Arts and Music 



This brood fielcb pattern maintains the centrality of the subiec 
curriculum but does provide more flexibility to give interrelate 
n^ and to provide the possibility of otherwise ?nert subject 

M«rld“A-""fe "““"’"S'"' ^ As has been dis- 

covered, this form of the general curriculum very often has le 

eniblL**Ihrt"® J-*!" » vitalized curriculum. I 

. ° !“ tradition-bound specialist or the timid teacher to 

Ms te" h-*** ^ *“^'*** framework with little dynamics to 



Tte second type of brood fields curriculum organization can be 
Illustrated clearly on the proposal to organize the curriculum 
into functional patterns focusing attention upon broad areas of 
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living without reference to any subject field. Very early 
In its serious curriculum deliberations the North Central 

Association of Colleges and. Secondary Schools suggested 

the following broad fields or general education pattern: 

(1) Health and Physical Fitness 

(2) Leisure Time 

(3) Vocational Activities 

(4) Social Relationships ^ 

Such an organization of the general studies program into 
the type of broad fields devinitely encourages the teachers 
to think in terms of broad functional areas and to develop their 
teaching around meaningful aspects of these areas. When 
this form of broad fields is used the school may be far 
removed from the traditional curriculum. It may not be 
far from the core curriculum organizational concept. 

May we now consider the core approach as a vital functional pattern of 
curriculum development for the disadvantaged members of The Junior 
Allege District?^ In the statement made available to members of The 
Junior College District Consultation Committee on the Educationally 
Disadvantaged Student, June 11,1965, at St. Louis, I drew attention 
to some of the pertinent psychological principles or ideas underlying 
the Core Curriculum concept: 

V 

1. The core approach is completely committed to the psycho- 
logical principle that all learning comes to the individual 
through his experiences; 

2. The interpretation or meaning the individual gains from 
these experiences will vary with each learner dependent 



1 . L^js W. Webb and Others. HigIvSchool 0<rrieulum Reor<«,hi»K«n . 

»-olleges and Secondary Schools, 

1^, Lewis W. Webb, Ten Years of Curriculum Planning by the North 
Central Association,” Curriculum Journa l e 8:23-238, October, 1937. 
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upon the totol ^kground of hts previous experiences. 

Eoch learner brings to o new situotion o porticulor exper- 
ience set which is the resultant of oil his previous exper- 
lences. Thus his reaction to the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of this confrontation with a new situation will be mode 
in conformity with this particular total experience back- 
^und which he has hod. Learning from a given confronto- 
tion in the clos^m or el^where will be different for each 
s udent. Thus the important principle of individual differ- 
ences becomes crucial in any learning experience; 

ril!^ I!'* i* P*y«'»'‘»g!eal principle 

that learning is the change In behavior that results from 

each new experience or series of similar experiences; 

Involves 

the reaction of the total organism; 

5. Core is based upon the Orgonismic-Field theory of learning; 

6. tawing out of the Orgonismic-Field theory of learning is 

thL’Zr'''*** «sentiol to learning, ond 

that motivation arises from the definite purpose or goal 
seeking of the learner; r t~ awn 

7 . Wth the acceptance in Core of the Orgonismic-Field theory 
of Iwming with its emphasis upon purposiveness and goal 

'"g "^oUem solving" and "critical thinking" 

oecome central in learning. 



A CORE PROGRAM 



Cor. '^ 9 ™'" «iulte generolly occepted omong 

Core leaders may be stated os fellows: r « ng 



The &re Pragrom refers to the total orgonizotionol 
activities of that port of the school curriculum devoted 
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experiences essential to the development of these compe 



. The Core idea is based upon the fundamental psychological 
principle that learning involves change in behavior which is 
brought a tout through experience; and that the curriculum 
consists of those types of learning experiences most likely to 
produce desirable behavioral change. 

2. The Core is organized around those type problems of personal 
and social concern common to all youth in our democratic 



. It seeks to drw upon a wide range of informational sources, 
moteriols, and apjsropriate activities necessary for the solution 
o these vital problems of personal and social concern. What- 




CHARAaERISTICS OF CORE 




• I * wWI IWWI II • vvTI 

ever in the total environment will contribute to the solution 
of these problems is considered "grist for the mill" by the 
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4. The Core em^osises the utJlizqfion of genuine problem 
solving procerfcres and techniques in the solution of 
persona I -social problem situations. 

5. The Core involves and provides fer a wide range of teacher 
coo^rative curriculum planning. The Core curriculum ac- 
tmt.es must be seen and planned for as a whole, and by 
^ teocheis os a group as well os individually. In the ^ 
are, teachers do not function as "priow-slonnas'' within 
heir own j^eempted areas, but as a part of a Lfesional 

team contributing their general and special skiWs to the 

d«r~"tC col 

oegree those competencies for successful living. 

’■ for%hr»lutfol''?f P-Pf* -nd feochers 

Tor rne solution of vital problem situations. 

■ Ilrt '"dividual and group guidance an integral 

fwrt of tOKhing; accepting as the basic responsibility of 
the Core teacher many of the major functions now oLmed 
by guidance yecialists and counselors in the more tradition- 
olly organized »hools with a subject matter type compart- 
mentalized curriculum. In the Core idea teaching and 
guidance become largely synonymous terms. 

The &re idee involves a recognition of the over-all 
organization of the curriculum into two highly intearated and 
mterrelcded divisions, namely, (I) the Co« ^Jrlevoted 

ctmoL^ oT problems common to all yough and the common 
ompetencies all must possess to function successfully in our 

iZ"d ? i“"‘‘ ® of curriculum 

*voted to the development of the special concerns of the 

pupils in which individual interests, aptitudes, and abilities 

are explored and the requisite skills for each are provided 

lum^tT'd' ‘•ovelopment. Both divisions of^the curricu- 
um are based squwely upon the recognition that the same 

principles of earning, teaching methods, and problem organize 
tion are equally essential and effective fer both. 



I 
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9. Administratively important to the success of the G>re idea 

if the provision of large blocks of time in the day's 

schedule to facilitate the mo)cimum use of problem solving 
processes/ guidance and use of community resources. 

10. Administratively important to the success of the guidance 
function of the Core idea is the need to provide for longer 
intervals of time association between Core teachers and pupils 
in order that teachers may know the pupils better, their 
environmental backgrounds, their interests, abilities, and learning 
development. Some schools are experimenting by allowing 
teachers to remain as advisors to a group for two or more 
years . 

ORGANIZATION OF CORE 

There is a definite form to the organization of Core. It is important 
at the very beginning to see that organization in its consistent pattern 
and note how it differentiates itself from the subject discipline pattern 
which also follows a logical sequence of form though basically different. 

It should become clear that a basic cleavage is present both in concepts 
and the sequential development of each. Further, it should become ob- 
vious that there are implicit in either, radically different educational 
procedures which may have far reaching educational implications for 
the disadvantaged group. ^ . 



V. Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing. Development of the Core 

Curriculum. Second Edition. Englewood Cl iffsTTsT J.: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1958, pp. 59-60. 

2. From our point of view, these implications are valid for the rest 
of the student body. However, they can get by as they are; the 
disadvantaged cahnot. The upper level students are not an issue here. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The difference between the Core and subject curriculum concepts comes 
quickly to light in tfie statement of objectives . The well-known lists 
of obiectives, except those pot in by one educational agency, have 
shown the implications of the subject emphasis upon the currfculum 

Jo T® objectives statement was likely to be cost 

in a memory form. Indeed, most of the examinations of a foimer 

^neration were largely Infoimotional in form as it was true that at 
the turn of the century the school curricoloms and textbooks were 
eom^ndiums of infoimotion. Even todoy few would deny that much 
of whert we hold out for students to learn and later evaluate thern 

to the acquisition of information-knowledge which con be reacted 
to on a penei l-imper examination with a maximum of memory and a 
m nimum of thinking or evidence of change in behavior. There is 
almost no valuation of Uhavioral change principally because our 
objectives have not required behavioral change. 

It was not until 1938 that one of our very influential national edu- 
cation orgonizations startled the educational world by publishing a 
list of objectives cost in the form of behoviorol change. This set 

ob,ectives were insistent with the basic learning principle of Core 

r.„?l P'»“.f’rougb experience, “ and that "experience 

results in change of behavior." 

This set of objectives was the first prominent list of objectives staled 
in an active behavioral form and thus a logical set of objectives i^ 

?? onsing out of the same psychological and philosophical thinking 
ttot gave rise to the _C6re idea . This famous statement of objectives 

lhro7*l? ^ fbe Commission did not maintain 

oughout a complete oefive behavioral statement form though this 
form of sfafemenf is implied o y ' ^nis 
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THE INQUIRING MIND: the educated person hos on appetite for 

learning. 

SPEECH: the educated person can speak the jnother tongue clearly. 

READING: the educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

WRITING: the educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

NUMBER: the educated person solves problems of counting and 
calculating. 



SIGHT AND HEARING: the educated person is skilled in listening 

and observing. 

HEALTH AND KNOWLEDGE: the^ educated person understands the 

basic facts concerning health and 
disease. 

HEALTH HABITS: the educated person protects his own health and 

that of his dependents. 

PUBLIC HEALTH: the educated person works to inysrove the health 

of the community. 

RECREATION: the educated person is participant and spectator in 
many sports and other pastimes. 

INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS: the educated person has mental resources 

for use of leisure. 

AESTHETIC INTERESTS: the educated person appreciates beauty. 

CHARACTER: the educated person gives responsibie direction to his 
own life. 
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the OBJEaiVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 

RESPECT FOR HUMANITY* the educated person puts human relation- 
ship first. 

FRIENDSHIPS: the educated person enjoys the rich/ sincere, and 
varied social life, 

COOPERATION: the educated person can work and play with others. 

COURTESY: the educated person observes the amenities of social 
behavior. 

APPRECIATION OF THE HOAAE: the educated person appreciates the 

family as a social institution. 

CONSERVATION OF THE HOA^: the educated person conserves 

family ideals. 

HOMEMAKING: the educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME: the educated person maintains demo- 
cratic family relations. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

WORK: the educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 
manship . 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: the educated producer understands 

the requirement and opportunities 
for various jobs. 

OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE: the educated person has selected his 

occupation . 

OCCUPATIONAL EFFICIENCY: the educated producer succeeds in 

his chosen vocation. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT: the educated producer maintains 

and Improves his own efficiency. 

OCCUPATIONAL APPRECIATION: the educated producer appreclotes 

the social value of his work. 

PERSONAL ECONOMICS: the educated consumer plans the economics 

of his own life* 

JUDGA^NT: the educated consumer develops standards 
for guiding his expenditures. 

EFFICIENCY IN BUYING: the educated consumer Is an Informed and 

skillful buyer. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION: the educated consumer takes appropriate measures 

to safeguard his Interests. 

the objectives of civic responsibility 

SOCIAL JUSTICE: the educated citizen Is sensitive to the disparities 

of human circumstances. 

SOCIAL ACTIVITY: the educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 

conditions. 

CRITICAL JUDGMENT: the educated citizen has defenses against 

propaganda. 

UNDERSTANDING: the educated citizen seeks to understand 

social processes. 

TOLERANCE: the educated citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion. 

CONSERVATION: the educated citizen has a regard for the nation's 

resources . 
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SOCIAL APPLICATION OF SCIENCE: the educated citizen measures 

scientific advance by its con- 
tribution to the general welfare. 



WORLD CITIZENSHIP: the educated citizen is a cooperating member 

of the world community. 

LAW OBSERVANCE: The educated citizen respects the law. 



ECONOMIC LITERACY: the educated citizen is economically 

literate. 



POLITICAL CITIZENSHIP: 



the educated citizen acts upon answering 
loyalty to democratic ideals. ' 



AREAS 



As the older statement of objectives implied a curriculum base that 
made possible the amassing of encyclopedic information— knowledge, 
and lead most naturally to a curriculum comr >sed of compendiums 
of this information-knowledge organized into handy subject discipline 
areas, so the Core concept of learning also requires a radically differ- 
ent curriculum with logically consistent areas within which learning 
experiences can take place — they do not take place in disciplines 
of rigid compendiums of unrelated facts-knowledge. The Core curriculum 
areas must be consistent with the psychological and philosophical basis 
of the Core concept. Logically, too, this behavioral learning required 
by Core must be behavioral ly functional. Meaningless behavior obviously 



1. The Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. Washington D.C.; The National Educational 
Association, 1938. It is of interest to recall that the same Commission 
six years later, 1944, w^as one of the major educational organizations 
to set up the Core Curriculum as an ideal for American secondary 
schools, in the now famous publication. Education for All American 
Youth. Washington, D.C.: The Notional Education Association, 1944 
Revised 1952. 
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1$ ridiculous. Learning does not take place in a vacuUnfi nor in 
irrelevant situations. 

It might not be out of place here to observe that the old concept of the 
curriculum as subject matter, subjects, or courses of study is now ob- 
solete in modern educational and curriculum thinking. Rather, the 
curriculum is now defined as the total environmental matrix provided 
by the school in which the learner has experiences and from which it 
is hoped desired behavior patterns will result. In other words, the 
school now is confronted with the necessity of evaluating the learning 
situations it tries to set up with the behavioral patterns or competen- 
cies that result. ' 

ORGANIZATION PATTERNS OF THE CORE OIRRICULUM 

1 . Virginia 

Major functions of Social Life: 

1 . Protection and conservation of life, property and natural 
resources . 

2 . Production of goods and services and distribution of the 
returns of production . 

3. Consumption of goods and services. 

4. Communication and transportation of goods and people . 

5 . Recreation . 



1 . Further see Harl R. Douglas, Editor. The High School Curriculum. 

Third Edition. New York: The Ronald Press, 1964. pp. 23-24. Vernon E. 
Anderson, Principles and Procedures of Curriculum Improvement. Second 
Edition. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1965, pp. 6. For discussions 
of the modern conceptions of the curriculum. 
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6. Expression of aesthetic impulses. 

7. Expression of religious impulses. 

8 . Education 

9. Extension of freedom. 

10. Integration of the individual. 

11. Exploration. 

II* Mississippi 

Major Areas of Human Activities: 

1. Protecting life and health. 

2. Home making. 

3. Conserving and improving material condition. 

4. Cooperating in social and civic action. 

5. Getting a living. 

6. Securing an education. 

7. Expressing religious impulses. 

8. Expressing aesthetic impulses. 

9. Engaging in recreation. 

III. Santa Barbara 



Basic Functions of Human Living: 

1. Developing and conserving personal resources. 

2. Developing and conserving resources other than personal. 

3. Producing distributing and consuming goods and services. 

4. Communicating. 

5. Transporting. 

6. Re-creating and playing. 

7. Expressing and satisfying spiritual and aesthetic needs. 

8. Organizing and governing. 
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IV. Stratemeyer 

Persistent Life Situations: 

1 . The familyc 

2. Civic social activities . 

3. Work. 

4. Leisure. 

5. Spiritual Life. 

References 

1. Tentative Course of Study for the Core Curriculum for the 
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To seek changed behavior, or learning through the kinds of experience 
situations to which the student is exposed requires that the school and 
the teacher reverse the processes of traditional teaching. Now attention 
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must be focused upon the educational ends desired and secondly upon 
the means. Concern must be with goals^ the behavioral competencies 
desired of the learner, and then the means by which these are to be 
attained. The traditional disciplines ere no longer in primary focus. 
Obviously the behavioral competencies which youth should achieve 
ere to be focused in the areas of living environment where living 
naturally takes place, and in harmony with the psychological con- 
cepts of learning which underlie the Core idea, goal seeking for 
the learner must center around the personal, social-societal problems 
that concern the individual. Unless thus motivated, the learner is 
not challenged, learning does not take place, and we are confronted 
with the well-known results of dropouts and failures in school. Much 
worse, the competencies urgently needed with which to function in 
life are not attained. 

To meet this situation, the Core approach organizes the school 
program around the recognized personal, social -societal problems that 
confront youth. So that these be genuine and vital problems to the 
immediate learners, it is essential that the students and teacher together 
determine what these ere. These problems ore then developed into 
units for instructional purposes by teachers and students working together, 
as part of the leorning process for students. 

The problem when organized into a unit represents basically the broad 
outlined steps in problem solving, since, in fact, the unit is the 
planned attempt to solve a genuine problem, and, thus, develops skills 
in problem solution. I 



i . For more detailed discussion of the unit idea see: Roland C. Faunce 
and Nelson L. Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum. Second 
Edition, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958, chapters 
6, 10, II. Harl R. Douglas, Editor, The High School Curriculum, 

Third Edition, New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1956, Chapter 12. 
Nelson L. Bossing, Teaching in Secondary Schools . Third Edition. 

Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952, Cha^r 3. 
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A PLAN OF OPERATION 

From what has been indicated in this paper, there is a basic difference 
between the subject and Core approaches. It is the firm conviction 
of this consultant that the Core approach offers many advantages in 
moving toward solution of the problems faced by The Junior College 

District in its attempt to meet the educational needs of its disadvantaged 
youth . 

The traditional subject discipline organized curriculum has failed, here 
as it has foiled throughout the country, and I am convinced will 
continue to fail because it does not have the answer to the problems 
of the disadvantaged. 

On the other hand, there has been presented in this paper the attempt 
of those who hold to the subject type curriculum to overcome some 
of their difficulties through some form of a "broad fields" pattern of 
curriculum organization. The most extreme type of organization that 
has been set up, as described, in reality abandons the subject 
curriculum in its organization. This second type of broad fields 
organizations would be a compromise approach to the solution of the 
problem of The Junior College District because it moves in the 
direction of Core. Its weakness lies in its attempt to hold on with 
one hand to the old and with the other hand grasp the new. Some 
good probably would result, it is better than the old, and in it 
some approach could be made to the needs of the disadvantaged. 

It IS the contention here that only a clear cut recognition of the 
unigue educational problem that confronts us and the acceptance of 
an educational plan that has inherent within itself the possibility of 
solving it, is worthy of the consideration of the staff of The Junior 
College District. 

In order to experiment with the application of Core concepts to the 
development of the General Curriculum program, it would be necessary 
to make arrangements for a consultant to work closely with all consult- 
ing teams and junior college staff. Perhaps the major reason that Core 
has not been tried previously on the college level rests with the 
strong subject matter orientation of college instructors. A considerable 
amount of in-service training would Is required to even move in the 
direction of a Core approach. 




A PROPOSED PROGRAM IN HUMANITIES 
FOR THE GENERAL CURRICULUM 



William C. Hamlin 

Danforth Consultant on Humanities Curriculum 
University of Missouri at Normandy 
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INTRODUCTION 

From what I have been able to gather concerning programs for low- 
level and remedial college students^ I would suggest that most such 
programs ore rather heavily oriented toward somewhat experimental 
rather than traditional methods and curricula. For instance, team 
teaching is widely employed, and there seems to be a much greater 
emphasis upon the use of various audio-visual media including tape 
recorders, record players, films, slide projectors, overhead projectors 
and the like. Also, there is an emphasis upon programmed materials 
in the basic skills. 

T^e college curricula is likewise less traditional, more experimental. 
OJd subject-matter boundaries are being hurdled or by— passed. New 
wider and more-encompassing programs are being offered in their 
stead in the hope, surely, of creating an atmosphere in which it is 
or will^ become jsossible to relate and assimilate knowledge rather 
than view it in a vacuum. These programs attempt to define man's 
place in the universe by demonstrating not only its diversity, but 
its immediate accessibility. 

Various programs in the sciences, social sciences, and the humanities 
have been geared to involve the student in his world, to challenge 
the mystery of the learning process, and to measure real achievement. 
Of course, most such curricula are in the process of development and 
results are not complete. It is to be hoped that these programs will 
remain in the process of development, that results will never be com- 
plete, but that student improvement and student confidence will be 
clearly observable. 



The primary philosophy behind most of the programs I have encountered 
is two-fold: One purpose seems to be to salvage the student for further 
academic training and the other to salvage him for society. The emphasis 
varies according to the school/ but I would suggest that our purpose in 
this proposal go one step farther and attempt to salvage the student for 
himself. This may appear to be a naive and somewhat romantic notion, 
but I assure you that there is more to the process of individual fulfill- 
ment than making acceptable grades in college and being accepted by 
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society. A man spends a good port of his life by himself, and 
unless he con contend with his own personality and his own abili- 
ties and his own interests, he is likely to wind up with anxieties 
and frustrations that do not necessarily correlate with either his 
academic or social standing. 

With specific reference to a Program in General Education for the 
Educationally- Disadvantaged, it would be the principal purpose of 
the Humanities Curriculum to provide the atmosphere condusive to 
self-discovery. It is clear that people do develop interests in 
subjects they know something about. The Humanities Curriculum 
would seek to involve the student in the necessity for thought, 
the obligation to learn, and the satisfaction of achievement. 

The more a man knows, the better off he is, the richer his life 
becomes. If he knows the basic principles of logic, he is better 
equipped to understand his own position in the world. If he knows 
the basic principles of design, he is better able to understand and 
appreciate the myriad functional and esthetic forms by which he is 
surrounded. The some is true for music, for the challenge of 
philosophical thoughts, for literature. The man who con read and 
think, view with pleasure, and listen with satisfaction, is the man 
who will benefit most from his private hours. And it is here that 
a large port of his character is developed. 



A HUAAANITIES PROGRAM 



In this proposal for a General Humanities Program for the Educa- 
tionally Disadvantaged, it should be established at the outset that 
it is my firm belief that there are certain areas and aspects of the 
human personality which con never be tested or measured with any 
accuracy. One of these is the matter of simple satisfaction or 
pride. T. S. Eliot has stated with perfect awareness that there is 
no possible way to communicate emotion directly. One cannot look 
at his friend and soy, "I am happy", or "I am grieved", and hope 
to transfer his own feelings. It takes more. It actually takes 



metaphor for any degree of success. Similarly, the man who 
discovers something in literature or art or music for the first time 
in his life, who con generate a real interest in reading or looking 
or listening for its own sake; this man will be a difficult subject to 
"measure". Unless he, like Keats, can recreate the "emotion" of 
discovery, we must be content with observable advancement in 
performance or technique, but we must also remember and remain 
aware that peopte are more than packages of conditioned responses, 
and that if we could test and measure them completely, there 
would be little cause for concern with our present problem. The 
way would surely be clear. 



The objectives for the General Humanities Program, as previously 
stated, are here restated as follows: 

a. The student will be brought to understand that he has the 
personal responsibility to develop his intelligence and his 
talents. 

b. The student will be brought to understand the necessity for 
the development of consistent, logical thought and study 
patterns and that they are fundamental to the learning process. 

c. The student will be brought to understand the necessity for 
effective communication. 

d. The student will develop the ability to improve the effective- 
ness of his own written and spoken language. 

e. The student will be brought to understand the cultural ad- 
vantage derived from a knowledge of art, music, literature, 
and philosophy. 

f. The student will assimilate the basic principles of art, music, 
literature, and philosophy through exposure to and participa- 
tion in a systematic, inter-disciplinary learning program. 



g. 
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Finally/ the student will develop the awareness that his 
existence and his personal responsibility are one; that he 
represents an organic segment of society; and that his con- 
duct must reflect a commitment to work toward self- 
attainment for his own satisfaction as well as for the 
improvement of society in general . 



With the assurance of more repetition, I will again state that the 
General Humanities Program as I foresee it should provide an inte- 
grated, inter-disciplinary offering in reading, writing, speaking, 
music, art, philosophy, and logic. Since the entire program for 
the Educationally Disadvantaged is to be taught by teams, there may 
be some confusion as to actual semester "hour" requirements, but in 
any event, I suggest that in the one-year sequence, the student 
takes the equivalent of at least twelve semester "hours" In General 
Humanities. Included* within this "hour" load will be the English 
Composition sequence. I mention this particularly since I would 
like to propose a departure from the conventional approach to 
composition. Not only is composition frequently taught In an 
outmoded, fr.igid, deadly-dull fashion. It is also many times taught 
in a vacuum that bears no resemblance to anything familiar to the 
student. Whimsical instructors ask students to write on impossible 
subjects. Imagine being asked to write 500 organized, coherent 
words on "America Today," or "Man's Place In the Universe," or 
Motherhood." Such marvelously general abstractions have about 
as much relevance fer the average student, not to say the educat- 
ionally disadvantaged student, as the rituals of Eskimo courtship 
might have for a cat. So much time is wasted simply because 
writing is not related to reality, to the tangible here and now. 



One more egregious example of near universal nonsense in comjsosition 
program is the hallowed ceremony of the research paper. Why is it 
that one is led to believe that the apotheosis of writing competence 
is achieved at the moment one can finally follow a style sheet and 
get all the commas in the right places? Of course, there should be 
more than this to the research exercise and there usually Is, but the 
simple fact is that although the research pajser may be helpful In 
instructing the beginning student In research. It rarely. If ever, 
teaches him the slightest thing about writing. 
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My suggestion at this point is that during ^th semesters of the 
Program in General Education for the Educationally Disadvantaged, 
the Humanities offering be oriented toward intensive training in 
reading, writing, speaking, and logic; as well as in art, music, 
and philosophy to a somewhat lesser degree. The difference be- 
tween the first and second semesters would be not in kind but in 
degree. There would simply be progress in the sophistication of 
materials and hopefully of response. If possible, I would like to 
see the program organized either on a daily basis or in two-hour 
sequences, three days a week; for the student who is an extremely 
ow tester in verbal capacity, I suggest a fundamental learning 
laboratory with programmed instruction. This, however, should be 
extra, and the student should participate os well in the regular 
Humanities program. 

The fundamental direction of the Humanities program is toward 
awareness. This necessitates thought, and thinking people have 
a way of demanding communication. Through the integration of 
reading materials including essays, plays, stories, novels, and 
poetry; through an introduction to basic principles of logic and 
philosophical concepts, through exposure to art and music, the 
student may be brought to understand that communication has many 
media, that communication or the desire to communicate is innate 
m man and that the ability to communicate should and must be 
developed. From this beginning we should make use of every means 
available to create and hold: interest in the program. 

I think that the way to do this is to place the student in a living 
context with people like himself. I think that the students should 
earn to share the errors of others and to appreciate improvement, 
think that the more spirit the teaching team can develop, the 
greater success the program will have. One means of developing 
enthusiasm is by using every audio visual device which has any 
utility whatsoever. We can make extremely productive use of 
records, slides, tapes, films and transparencies of the student's own 
work. Another means of establishing rapport is actually to compile 
and print, perhaps in workbook form, the collection of student 
themes. Another is to privide for independent study space. 

Another is to involve the students themselves in classroom presentation 
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■ merely listening or answering a question now and then. 

• j-'^®'^®lly/ ^here ore os mony woys to generate and maintain 

- interest as the good. Imaginative teacher Is willing to try. 

■ Here I should mention that although I do not believe In coddling 

• • ^ ^hat a sensible, one-step-at-a-time approach 

■ j ^ established, especially at the beginning of the program. 

One does not teach a child to speak words by giving him a phono- 
graph record of Hamlet, and neither does one teach an educationally 

■ disadvantaged student about art, music, literature, or anything else 

by plunging him up to his ears In tradition. The educationally 
disadvantaged student Is not ready for Oedipus Rex. He may be 

I of q Salesman , or Streetcor teamed Desire, or 

Come_ Back Uttle Sheba , but he Is not ready for Sophocles. He 
IS not ready foTShakespeore either. The language Is too difficult. 

I ;. '? *>y f®rms, places, by history Itself. Place 

him first in the present. Orient him to the literature, the art, the 

^ music, the Ideas of his own time; help him achieve an Interest In 

I communicating not only his reactions to Ideas but his own Ideas. 

Do not be concerned at first with style; look for simplicity, dlrect- 

I ness, accuracy. One step at a time toward whatever degree of 

sophistication the student can attain. 



I 

I 
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INTRODUCTION 



Aa with every part of the curriculum to be developed for the educo- 
tionolly disadvantaged, the science program is to be designed to 
meet the special needs of this group* Unfortunately, at this time 
no one really knows what their needs are, and indeed, the identifica- 
tion of these needs will be one of the substantial contributions of 
the experimental program. We must^ therefore, forrr^jlate objectives 
of the program which seem to be appropriate in view of our present 
impression of the needs of these students, with the understanding 
that sufficient flexibility is to be allowed so that changes in approach, 
subject matter, and even the objectives themselves can be instituted 
if experience indicates the original concepts were unrealistic. 

The likelihood of any of the students in this program eventually 
becoming scientists or engineers is so remote as to be negligible. 

The objectives of the science program, therefore, become those of 
the science programs in all general or liberal education curricula, but 
somewhat altered by the special problems of these students* The pro- 
gram will contribute to the general cultural background of the student, 
to help prepare him to function as an informed citizen in a technolo- 
gically oriented society. But in addition the program will take ad- 
vantage of whatever natural curiosity the student has about his environ- 
ment to stimulate his general academic performance. The guiding 
philosophy has been stated by Eric N. Rogers (1948)? 

In general education, . ..we need not try to eguip everyone with a 
lot of scientific knowledge (that can be stored in books or left to 
the professionals); but we do need to give an understanding of science 
and its contribution to the intellectual, spiritual, and physical 
aspects of our lives.” 

The following objectives are postulated as desirable and capable 
of fulfillment in the science program. Upon completing the science 
program, the student should be able: 
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1. to recognize that his total environment is made up of 
both visible and invisible components, and to describe 
his environment in terms of these components; 

2. to recognize the universal variability of the components 
comprising his physical environment and to discuss some 
observed changes in terms of the laws of physics and 
chemistry; 

3. to interpret changes in his environment in terms of the 
interaction between components, with the principles of 
conservation of mass and energy as unifying elements; 

4. to trace the history of the development of a few import- 
ant ideas in science in terms of a sequence: observations, 
empirical laws, formulation of a question, further obser- 
vations, formulation of an hypothesis, tests of the hypothesis, 
further observations, etc • Example: planetary motions and 
the structure of the solar system, the universal law of 
gravitation, the atomic structure of matter, the dual nature 
of electromagnetic radiation, genetics and the transmission 

of characteristics to offspring; 

5* to establish mathematical models of simple physical systems 
and use mathematical operations on these models to derive 
conclusions about the systems* He should be able to recog- 
nize the role of simplifying assumptions in the establishment 
of mathematical models, and be able to distinguish between 
assumptions, conclusions, and generalizations (Dressel, 1954); 

6* to read with comprehension popular articles on some aspects 
of science and to use library facilities to find background 
on interesting articles on unfamiliar subjects; 

In addition to these specific objectives, the students should come to 
appreciate science as one valid method of seeking the truth, onp 
method of solving problems* He should recognize that the conclusions 
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of science are always tentative, and that scientists should be prepared 
to revise their conclusions as new data become available. 

Since 1958, a great deal of effort has gone into the development 
of new teaching materials and new approaches to science education 
in the elementary and secondary schools. The most obvious result 
of this effort is the development of new secondary school science 
courses, for example, PSSC physics, BSCS biology, and ESCP earth 
science. Although these new programs have not met with unanimous 
approval, they hove gone a long way toward changing the content 
and approach of science programs to be more in correspondence with 
the needs of today. The Keynote of these programs is investigation. 
The students are given the opportunity to discover conclusions of 
science from their own observations; they are not submerged under 
a flood of unrelated facts. 

There has been no comparable organized effort at the college level. 
Colleges have slowly come to recognize that a meaningful science 
experience is essential to a liberal education, but the development 
of suitable programs is far from complete. Many instilutions are ex- 
perimenting with the content and approach of science courses for 
non-science majors. 



Advances in the development of such courses are of interest to the 
Junior Col lege District program, but they cannot provide the complete 
solution for the special type of student being considered here. The 
courts in physical science being developed are aimed at the average 
to above average college student, not the educationally disadvant- 
aged. They can, however, provide useful guidelines for the Community 
College program, though the depth and breadth may have to be reduced. 

The results of the Community College experimental program will be, 
in turn, of interest to college faculties and administrations working 
on the development of science programs for non-science majors. 

Even though this program is directed to the needs of a specific pop- 
ulation, conclusions applicable to a much wider group should be 
obtained. 



One tangible evidence of the attention that science education for the 
general collie pollution is receiving is to be found in the number 

These books 

T e best of these bMks are more than "surveys" of science. Selected 
concepts from physics, chemistiy, ostronomy, and geology ore presentee 
as separate topics, but an effort is mode to show the essential inter- 
relation of these traditionally distinct disciplines. Some of these 

rth.Vr“ *»•»»» employed 

in the (^munity Gsllege science program, and one of them might 
suitable « the Irasis of the course. None of these books incMes 
biology, arid if topics fromthe life sciences are to be included. 

Other materials will be required. 



The following are recent books of the type thot has been 
All are written at the college freshman level. 



described. 



1) Anfinson, Olaf P., Understanding the Physical Scien eA^^ 
boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc,/ 1963. 

2) Clevelond, John M., Physical Science . Columbus, Ohio: 
C. E. AAerrill Books, Inc., i964. 



3 ) 



Miles, VodenW., Phelps, Everett R., Sherwood, G. 
toy,ond Arsons, Willard H., College Physical Science 
New York; Harper and Row, l964\ 



/ 



4) Rosen, Sidney, Siegfried, Rbbert, and Dennison, John 

M., G)ncepts in Physic al Science, New York: Harper 
and Row, 1965^ 



Tito laboratory investigations developed for the new secondary school 
science pr^rams can be readily adapted tothe Cbmmunity College 

P"’®™'"' These investigations do not emphasize labora- 
te^ techniqw or the manipulation of elaborate equipment. The em- 
phasis IS on the interpretation of data by the student. In many of the 
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invastigations the student does not know how the e)(periment is supposed 
to corne out/ and he is not trying to prove that something he has been 
told beforehand is true. The advantage of this approach in developing 
attitudes of open-mindedness and inteMectual honesty is obvious. 

A SCIENCE PROGRAM 



As stated above, on investigative approach to scientific knowledge 
is to be employed. Strong emphasis will be given to the evolution 
of mon*s understanding of the universe and his immediate environment. 

An investigative approach requires much time for the development of 
0 single mo|or idea. This, in turn, implies that only relatively few 
topics will be included in the program, and no attempt will be made 
to "cover" in detail all of any branch of science. It is felt that 
this approach will best serve to impart to the students a feeling for 
the methods of science. These students do not need a large number 
of scientific focts at their disposal. They can be given the reward- 
ing experience of enjoying the excitement of discovery of the 
operation of some aspects of the woHd they live in. 

The intent of the historical approach is to encourage the students 
to be critical in their reading about scientific discoveries. They 
will learn that accepted scientific theories are the end product of 
long and often painful effort by many investigators. Our knowledge 
of science does not spring fully grown from the foreheads of infollible 
geniuses. If they come to associate advances in science with indivi- 
dual mfen, men who made mistakes and men who were often misled by 
preconceived notions, they will develop a healthy skepticism con- 
cerning some of the sweeping pronouncements they are likely to en- 
counter later. On the other hand, they will come to appreciate even 
rnore the tremendous accomplishment represented by the great scientific 
discoveries of the past and the present. We do not need citizens 
who stand in awe of science; we need a population that appreciates 
the world in which they live. 
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The choice of the particular topics to be included in the program is 
t»t very important. They should be significant scientific problems that 
illusfrate the evolution of knowledge referred to above. The choice can 
test be left to the individual instructor, depending pn his special interests. 

At least some of the topics should relate to the student's immediate environ- 
ment. Material from meteorology and geology lends itself well to direct obser- 
vations by the student. Meaningful observations of the motions of the sun, moon 
and planets can be mode by students, enabling them to conclude, under gui- 
dance, something about the structure of the solar system. Pert of the research 
under the program will be directed to the determination of the broad areas 
of science of greatest interest to these students. The initial choice of topics 
should be brood enough to permit a test of this question. 

A PLAN OF OPERATION 

It is likely that one of the freshmen level texts listed above, or the equi- 
valent, can ^ used initially as the basis of the science program. The books 
will have to be examined for reading level, in view of the difficulties of 
the student group involved „ A sequence of laboratory investigations will have 
to be developed, and these investigations should be the basis of cjass dis- 
cussion, lectures and other classroom activities wherever practical. 

The laboratory manuals of the new physics, chemistry, biology, and earth 
science curricula for secondary schools will be valuable source of ideas for 
suitable investigations. A new laboratory manual will be developed as part of 
the experimental program. Audio-visual aids such as motion pictures, film 
strips, and film loops are readily available for all important areas of science. 

The rnost obvious interdisciplinary opportunity is that relating the programs 
in science and mathematics. The students should be required to use the 
mattematics at their command throughout the science program, and some 
problems in the mathematics program should relate directly to the topic studied 
in science. In this way, the students will be given added motivation for learn- 
ing mathematics; and will come to understand the quantitative nature of science. 
The students should also come to realize that much of mathematics was invented 
because it was needed to describe the world in which men live. From counting. 
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to lond measurement, through the study of motion and the behavior 
electrons in otoms, mathematics and science have grown together. 

rlort.^'o'ti^’s"^ »f pure 



Tim hisloricol appr^h to be adopted lends itself well to the inter- 
relatioii of thephysical sciences and the social sciences and history. 

The students are growing up in a world in which the impact of new 
scieiitific knowledge on society is immediate and of utmost importonce. 
The importance of the great shortening of the time interval be^een 
the disccwery and the application of new knowledge in the last fifty 
years or less can be emphasized . ‘ 

^ientific discoveries have had great impact on philosophy and attitude! 
oword religioii. These areas offer another opportunity for relating 
the science and humanities parts of the curriculum . “ 
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INTRODUaiON 



We are dealing here with a population rated as the lowest third of 
entrants to The Junior College District. All will have graduated 
from high school, but in absolute terms their academic performance 
as been disappointing. Yet all will have voluntarily undertaken a 
further experience in learning. This group comprises students of 
innately low ability, slow learners, the culturally disadvantaged, and 
some under*<ichievers. It is doubtless not possible at admission to 
distinguish sharply which of these categories o given student actually 
belongs to; moreover, the classificotions themselves are doubtlessly 
overlapping. It may be expected, however, that in the course of 
the year's program in the General Curriculum most students will tend 
to sort themselves out into one or another of these categories. 

There are a number of variables affecting this population, bearing on 
the design of any program in mathematics, which relate to the exper- 
ience of the students with mathematics, e.g., the extent of school 
and possibly other work in mathematics, the knowledge and skills 
effectively available as a consequence of that work, the quality of 
the experience with mathematics and the attitudes this has engendered. 
While it is not prerequisite to the establishing of an effective math- 
ematics program that all such variables be evaluated for all students, 
it is important for the progressive modification and improvement of 
the program that os much information as possible about students be 
accumulated from the achievement tests, aptitude tests, psychological 
assessments, and the like. In short, a part of the record of every 
student should be a profile relative to mathematics. 

The most significant learning occurs, it may be reasonably supposed, 
when the learner addresses himself to some pursuit aimed at advancing 
purposes v^ich he apprehends and largely accepts, and in which he 
involves his brains, feel ipgs and other capacities. One plausible 
argument for including mathematics in the General Curriculum is 
its probable usefulness, in such guises as shop mathemdtics or business 
mathematics, in the occupations in which students may be presumed 
ultimately to be engaged. Indeed, this view acquires added force 
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from the undeniable concern of students that whot they study 
should be of some demonstroble utility. Without In the leost 
discounting the volldity of this position, however, o good cose 
con ^ mode for the even greater potentlol utility of o moth- 
eiiMticol way of looking at problems ond o mothematlcol way of 
going obout their resolution. It Is this opproach to mathemotlcol 
method, exemplified In o vorlety of situations, which Is the pur- 
pose odopted for the mathematics component of the General 
Curriculum for The Junior College District. 

The generol olm, then. Is to provide an orgonized and genuine 
experience In mathematics which: 

1. Centers on o series of perhaps half o dozen significant ond 
relatively self-contained problems copable of mathematicol 
formulation, though usuolly not alreody occurring In that 
form. 

2. Develops particular mothematlcol principles ond techniques 
within the context of their octuol relevonce to solutions 
of these problems, even partlol ones. 

3. Seeks explicitly, ond with progressively greoter emphasis, 
to Identify ond exploit deeper mathematical elements shared 
omong the principles (and techniques) evolved to hondle 
seemingly desperate problems. 

4. Places limited demands on detailed mathematical knowledge 
ond skills presumed to hove been acquired from the study 
of mathematics In school, ond, over and over, calls upon a 
few basic principles In arithmetic, algebro, or geometry whlc)h 
are appllcoble In o vorlety of situotlons. 

5. Does not obstruct further study of mathematics In stondard 
courses. 



I 
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It may perhaps be said that this is a much too abstract view of 
mathpmatics. It is abstract, to the extent that it is only 1^ 
considerable abstraction that we con sufficiently separate a principle 
or technique from the particulars of its original exemplification to 
render It applicable, and therefore useful, in some new situation. 
Furthermore, It may be noted that there is some evidence that for 
the culturally disadvantaged, mathematical abstractions (and 
symbolism), which - because of the special language— do not 
have to meet a conflicting common language in the students' 
homes and social environment, ore more successfully dealt with 
than are literary or other subjects in which o less specialized 
language is used. 



A MATHEA/IATICS PROGRAM 

The program in mathematics must meet two basic conditions: It 
should make limited demands on detailed knowledge and skills 
derived from school studies, to minimize the impact on students of 
any cumulative deficit in mathematical learning; It should provide 
during the year for a number of clearly marked fresh starts on new 
problems, to guard against the negative effect on students of 
cumulative failure in mathematics. What precisely is studied in this 
ywr of mathematics is, to a considerable degree, less significant 
than the way it is studied, though It by no means follows that all 
mathematical topics therefore hove on equal claim for inclusion in 
the program. The topics presented as units for the course are offered 
in a sequence which is planned to estoblish at the beginning a certain 
framework in descriptive set theory ond elementary logic and to 
reach at the end an ohalysis of one concept of great mathematical 
power, thot of function. As for the conceptuol structure and 
methodology of mathemotics, these should beiiome progressively more 

?l' emerge from their exemplifications in 

the different problems which ore treoted. (It is further hoped that 
some mathematical models fruitful for the natural and social sciences 
and humanities can be carefully developed.) 
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Following if the proposed list of mothemoticol topics. It is to be 
emphasized that these ore intended to be presented os problems 
which offer prospects for consequential mathematical analysis. 

Stondord expositions should occur relatively rarely. 

* • Sets ond elem ents of logic: From on initial conception of 
a set os o collection of objects, the aim will be first to 
establish o useful language of sets, in terms of which 
relations between sets and operations on sets con be 
formulated. Some problems in comparing and counting 
sets con ^ investigated. The work in logic will aim at 
on analysis of the simple logical structure of sentences in 
terms of truth and falsehood and the compounding of 
sentences by means of logical connectives considered os 
operations (e.g., conjunction, denial). Relations of 
equivalence and implication toween sentences will be 
considered in investigating how to tell in some coses when 
two sentences mean the some thing logically or whm one 
logically follows from another. The intention throughout 
this whole unit is not to teach sets or logic os such but 
rather to introduce mathematical concepts which will recur 
over and over in succeeding units, and by exhibiting their 
fruitfolness to establish them os ports of each student's 
working mathematical equipment. Neither sets nor logic 
will hove the appearance of being just like school mathema- 
tics, o^ this con be o substantial advantage. Sources: 

Notes (There ore rrmny sources from which this material con 
to adopted, one being Kemeny, Mirkil, Snell, and Thompson, 
Finite ^themoticol Structures ^ Prentice-Holl, 1959). 

Coordinote geometry ; The unit will open with the problem of 
locating points on o surface (e.g., street addresses, mops) and 
introduce the concept of coordinate system. Coordinate systems 
on lines will be considered and therewith the representation 
(graph) of o set of numbers os o set of points. Coordinate 
systems in planes will follow and be specified to o rectangular 
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Carteiian tystem. Distance between points can then be 
treoted in terms of coordinates* Sets of points representing 
sets of ordered pairs of numbers obtained from equations or 
other sentences will be examined* The converse problem 
of finding for a given set of points an equation or other 
sentence which yields that set of points will also be 
considered* Circles and lines in particular will be dealt 
with* Sources: Taylor and Wade, Subsets of the Plane: 

Plane Analytic Geometry (John Wiley, l96^. 

3. Computation: ^ First to be considered in this unit are some 
simple properties of numbers in decimal form (e.g*, ^basting 
out nines," representation by repeating decimals). Represen- 
tation of numbers in bases other than ten can then be 
studied. Substantial experience with computation with 
approximate numbers will be a large part of the unit, including 
construction of a table (e.g*, square root, sine)* The aim 
here is to promote a more active en?^ flexible attitude to 
calculations with numbers by exhibiting these in new ways. 
Opportunities for "educated guessing" can be provided at many 

. Courant and Robbins, V^t Is Mathematics? 
(Oxford, 1941); School Mathematics Study TSFoupT M 5themat{c s 
for Junior High School (Yale 1961); 

4. Area: The problem here is to arrive at a usable and math- 
ematically satisfoctory concept of area for at least a certain 
class of plane regions which includes all polygons. The point 
of departure is the principle that one region is considered 

to have the same area as another if the first can be cut into 
a finite number of pieces which can be assembled to form the 
second region* The analysis can be carried toward the point 
of defining area for regions not exclusively bounded by 
straight lines as a limit of successively more refined poly- 
gonal approximations* The area of a circle can be found in 
this way. Sources: Boltyanskii, Equivalent and Equide- 
coyPpMble Figures (D. C. Heath, l?63); ArcTim^aHTAAeasure- 
ment of th e Circle (in The Works of Archimedes, Dover, 1^56). 
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5. Pro^boblllty; In this study an orderly analysis of chance events 
which has predictive power will be achieved. Here the 
earlier descriptive set theory comes powerfully Into play, events 
being considered as sets of outcomes In a space consisting of 
oil possible outcomes. In addition to standard problems (e.g., 
coin tossing), some less familiar ones can be considered (e.g., 
projecting the behavior of a thumbtack which is repeatedly 
tossed, setting bets, dissolving a partnership equitably). 

Sources^ Goldberg, Probability An Introduction (Prentice- 
Hall, I960); A^steller, Rourke, onTthomos, Probability 

with Statistical Applications (Addison -Wesley71%l). ^ 

6. Action In a straight line: The plan of this unit is to study 
linear motion with the aim of supplying a suitable mathematical 
model for It. Some mention of the history of the problem can 
usefully be made. A study of falling bodies and of the 
inclined plane will be included. Approximate computation, 
grophical presentation of data, curve fitting, and use of 
formulas to express results will all be important in these 
Investigations. Sources: Physical Sciences Study Committee 
Texts (Heath, 1963). 

7. Functions: A function will be explained as a rule which asso- 
ciates with the inembers of one set uniquely members of another 
set. One form in which a function can be presented is graphical: 
a function can be identified as a certain set of ordered poirs. 
Graphs of functions will be studied to analyze the behavior of 
the functions represented. A second form in which a function 
con be presented is through an equation: values of the func- 
tion con be computed for assigned values of a variable. 

Formulas which specify functions will be studied in this 
connection. Throughout the unit there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to draw from the preceding units many and varied 
examples of functions. The aim will be to exhibit the power 

of the concept of function to organize a great range of mathe- 
matical phenomena, and to show the applicability of functions. 
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purees: There are many sources which can be adapted, one being 
College Mathematics Staff of the University of Chicago, Concepts 
ond Structure of Mothemotics (Chicooo, 19541. ^ 

Jo recapitulote, from the obundant problem areas in which mathematics can 
fig^e significantly, those outlined give the intended scope and approach 
of the year's program. By beginning with problerrts, and moving through tenta- 
tive to more exact mathematical formulations, the planned sequence could evoke 
in students o more octive response to situations in which mathematical anally- * 
sis may be productive. Furthermore, there is ample opportunity to exhibit 
^rely abstroct mathematical forms ond structures as these are progressively 
identified. Finally, the suggested units include a good range of what is con- 
ventionally regarded as stondord mathematics. 

Major anticipoted bohavioral outcomes of this mathematics program are speci- 
fied tolow. These ore to be understood as represented in behavior which 
can be o^rved, or as capacities which can be inferred from observed behavior. 
As such they should, therefore, be open to testing: 

1. Knowledge of certain mathematical concepts and facts (e.g., 
inclusion (sets), graph of a set, locus (geometry), order (arith- 
metic), error (arithmetic), value of a function); 

2. Ability to use directly in relatively simple application mathe- 
matical skills and techniques (e.g., finiding the connective 
pattern of a sentence (logic), transforming equations into equi- 
valent forms (algebra), constructing the graph of a sentence 
(geometry), adding and multiplying decimal approximations 

of numbers (arithmetic), computing the value of a function); 

f 

3. Ability to identify in a situation not too complex, elements 
capable of some mathematical analysis, to formulate out of 
these a problem to be treated, to carry this treatment some 
Mnsiderpble way toward a solution of the problem, and to check 
the solution obtoined against the problem as stated. 
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A PLAN OF OPERATION 

In the I940's, ata number of colleges and universities, there were suc- 
cessfully developed mathematics courses In programs of general studies, 
which more adequdtely reflected the nature of mathematics and Its rele- 
vance to other disciplines then did the then traditional freshman and sopho- 
more courses. Notable In this undertaking were Yale, Chicago, Reed, 

Hoverford. In the I950's, efforts were Initipted to Improve the secondary 
school malfiematics program by bringing It more Into touch with develop- 
ments In mathematics, and especially by bringing Into evidence more of 
mathematical structure, by providing new text material, and by providing 
for In-service training of teachers In new ways of doing school mathe- 
matics. Some of the Innovations In elementary undergraduate mathematics 
of the I940's became prominent In these school programs. The University 
of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics and the School Mathematics 
Study Group hove had the greatest Impact and continue to do so. 

Now In the I960's there have been many reviews of the relationships between 
secondary school and undergraduate mathematics. The Committee on the Under- 
graduate Program In Mathematics, the Cambridge Conference on School Mathe- 
matics, and the School Mathematics Study Group have made recommendations- 
and will do more along these lines-regarding the mathematics which spans 
the late secondary school and early undergraduate years. Moreover, there 
IS growing concern for the educationally disadvantaged school population. 

Here Is where the mathematics component of The Junior College District 
General Curriculum fits, and It Is fromihe new school or college programs so 
far achieved that materials can be found for the program . Among possible sources 
fhe series "Topics In Mathematics" produced In English-language adoptatlon 
/ Recent East European Uterature In School and College Mathematics 

(^mishedbyD. C. Heath), the series "New Mathematical Library" produced 
by the School Mathematics Study Group (published by Singer), Polya's "Mathe- 
matical Discovery", and a number of series of mathematical expositions (pub- 
lished by Heath, Webster, and others). None of these may quite meet the 
requirements at The Junior College District for presentations of material In 
mattematlcs, but they can certainly be of value In providing material which 
can be modified appropriately. 
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The provision of iMthemoHeal material (not excluding any of the 
various forms in which it is technically feasible to present it today) 
IS a major nocessity for the mathematics program outlined. At first- 
however, it seems desirable to keep matters relatively simple, and 
anything short of outright standard expositions could be tried e What 
IS wonted is enough in the way of presentation in a suitable form to 
get students really involved with a problem. Where the inquiry may 
then lead IS not easily predictable, and should most emphatically 
not to rigidly spMified. The greatest responsibility rests with the 
tMchers, for if they are clearly competent, are excited about what 
they are doing, and are prepared to guide rather than direct, then 
even w th rather spotty materials the work is bound to progress 
fovorably. 

Not to to forgotten is the necessity to assess the progress of the 
stutonts in their work, the effectiveness of the design for teaching, 
and the extent to which the course is achieving the ends set for it. 

It IS certain that special tests will need to be devised to do this 
job satisfoctorily. 

In or^r fo supply n.c.ssary dirMtion and support in mothmnatics 
for the program, at least one consultant will need to be available 
regularly. More desirable still would be a group of three consultants, 
with one as principal, to provide greater range and to insure that 
he program will not reflect too much the personality of one man. 
Under such a plan, the group of three consultants might meet twice 
a Y9or, once near the beginning to see the program in motion, and 
once at the end to review the operation with the teaching staff. 

The principal consultant should be available before points of 
transition from one unit to another during the year, to assist the 
^ ing staff with certain mathematical background and to plan with 
the staff the presentation of the unit to come. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It If not possible to odequotely consider the handling of o general 
education program without raising some basic questions about the 
purposes and nature of education at the Junior College District. 

The task Is not conceived as one of establishing some sort of bal- 
ance among fields and departments, rather, to find fundamental 
ingredients of education which may concern more than one depart- 
ment, just as one department may seek to supply morp than one 
ingredient, thus at the level of general education, the student of 
biology needs to learn not simply biology but something of the 
waning of scientific method and of man's dependence upon other 
forms of life. In these matters the concern of the teacher of a 
biological science will be shared by teachers in other scientific, 
and even non-scientific disciplines. This single illustration could, 
of course, be duplicated in many other fields. 

The fact that a fundamental educational ingredient may be implied 
by several fields in no way insures that a student will get conscious 
possession of it. The hero of Afoliere's Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
was greatly surprised to find that he hadHEe^s^akinr^ose all 
his life. Some students might be equally surprised to discover that 
certain well-known scientists, artists, and political figures about 
whom they receive information in their various classes were con- 
temporaries and were influenced by common problems. They might 
en|oy the opportunity to learn that teachers in different disciplines 
are reality talking about similar issues, but by failing to understand 
issues which pervade many of the things they study, the students 
are not able folly to utilize what they have learned. 

It is often sold that good teachers in each discipline try to point out 
interdiscipiinory relevance. There is evidence, however, that able 
students do graduate without o sense of the total meaning of the 
educational experience. 
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IJe determined effort mode since the establishment of the Junior College 
District to develop on outstanding faculty has met with o great deal of 
success, but some of the courses given are still too scattered and frdg- 
mentaiy . The author feels that we must institutionalize processes which 
will give the work of strong teachers the greatest possible educational 
impact. One goal is to make it possible for teachers in related dis- 
ciplines to become aware of what other teachers are doing, so that the 
gaps and undesirable overlapping can be eliminated. With the proper 
structure, all teachers can make a concentrated effort to meet educational 
needs which are now met only accidentally and only now and then. 
Student initiative must be encouraged, but it is no more reasonable 
to expect student to see how their courses fit together than it is to 
expect them to pick up basic mathematics or language by simply taking 
courses like history and chemistry in which those basics are used. 

The work of cooperative planning is, of course, in no cdnflict what- 
ever with eventual specialization. They are two poles of genuine 
education. It is not possible to pursue specialization at its highest 
levels without basic competence in areas of learning common to all 
specialties. It is a waste of time after specialization has begun for 
the specialist teacher — even if he is competent to do so — to 

double back to impart to the student skills and information he should 
be able to assume . 

Assumptions about the contexts in which education takes place must 
also be made. The Junior G>llege District accepts the responsibility 
of a tax-supported institution to serve the community which supports 
it. In addition to the personal development which they have a 
right to expect from the college, the students must be equipped, 
stimulated, and trained to give a greater return to society than they 
could give if they did not attend. The Junior College District has 
fully accepted its responsibility for contributing to the culture and 
economy of the region which surrounds it. It attempts its best to 
supply the area with skills which it needs. But it must be sure 
that it is meeting equally well the need for mature and responsible 
Citizenship. ^ Physicians, engirteers, teachers, nurses, merchants, 
farrrlers, musicians, — in short all who qualify themselves for any 
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profession or vocation -*- find themselves ine}(tricably involved in 
community organizations and activities; in the duties, burdens, and 
pleasures of parenthoocf; in one or more leisure and recreational 
-activities. “It is simple fally to assume that, because one is 
equipped within a narrow definition to earn a living or practice 
o profession'; he is also equipped to manage all these other matters 
wisely and well. 

AM of us know too well physicians who have attained admirable 
skills and knowledge within a special field but who are also intel- 
lectual snobes or windbags. The Babbitt-like businessman, clever and 
e)(pert in business but bored and unhappy in his personal life, is a 
familiar spectacle. The expert engineer who can build magnificent 
bridges, highways, skyscrapers, automobiles, and planes, but who 
cannot successfully raise and educate his own children is much too 
cornmon. Lawyers, farmers, and teachers who are cripplingly 
ignorant and bigoted outside their specialty can be noted in every 
community. 

The failure to educate fully mature citizdns might have been noted 
at any earlier period in any other society. But today both the need 
and the consequences of our failure are greater. Technology has 
given even some of the least-privi I iged Americans the facilities to 
enjoy the riches of world culture. Shorter work weeks and greater 
longevity mean that a more significant proportion of our lives will 
be spent apart from our jobs. Enormous improvements in facilities 
for communication and travel coincide with the end of the colonial 
age. This happens also to be the age when the United States has 
had to assume the great responsibilities of political and military 
power. Even if, in the face of towering new enrollments, we should 
continue to educate the many as well as we have the few, this 
would not be good enough. We must give our students technical 
skills, but we must also help students to know what to do with them. 
They must use such skills to enrich their lives, not make life an 
assembly-line exercise in boredom and selfishness. And we must 
help our students to see the world-wide arena and the revolutionary 
intensity of the changes which will occur during their lifetime. 
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Pressure upon educational institution s becomes greater because of 
the opparent weakening of the influence of other social institu- 
tions during this time of our greatest need. The family has suffered 
a great deal from the social mobility of recent years «' Many no 
longer look to churches for standards of moral value. If the schools 
do nothing toward supplying those human needs which go beyond 
information and skills alone, it would seem that for many these 
needs will not be met. Indoctrination is neither possible nor 
desirable in a pluralistic society like pur own, but the Cvljege 
must do all it can to help the young people entrusted to it to 
develop some sense of total meaning to their educational experience 
and some ability to evaluate social policy and personal choices. In 
doing this, perhaps the College will strengthen those other institu- 
tions which should have at least an equal concern for social 
conservation and progress. It does us no good to bemoan the 
complexity of our task or to long for an age when the Task of 
education was precise and narrow. As teachers, we must give to 
education itself some of the ingenuity and energy we have devoted 
to the parking problem and to research within our own specialties. 

A SOCIAL SCIENCE PROGRAM 

Critical thinking is one of the skills above all others which seems to 
be demanded by citizenship in a democratic society. The develop- 
ment of this critical ability is one of the primary goals of social 
science courses, and topics covered in general education courses should 
be organized in such a way to arouse this critical capacity. 

The critical abilities can be broken down as follows: 

I. To identify central issues. One of the basic skills in critical 
thinking is the ability to identify the central issue or main 
theme. The thesis may be perfectly clear; it may be hidden 
in a moss of verbiage; or it may be unstated. Until the 
student has identified the central issue, an analysis of the 
information cannot proceed on a sound basis: 
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2. To recognize underlying assumptions. An argument is 
always based upon certain assumptions. These assumptions 
may be generally accepted; they may be subject to grave 
doubt; or they may be absolutely untenable. ' The validity . 
of many arguments depends upon the validity of the 
assumptions upon which they are based. An individual 
whose analysis does not go beyond the argument and into 
the assumptions will seldom arrive qt a<truly satisfactory 
insight into any social science issue. 

3. To evaluate evidence or authority: 

A. To recognize stereotypes and cliches. Social science 
materials contain abundant illustration of faulty think- 
ing in the form of stereotypes and cliches. Everyone 
is familiar with popular concepts of "the American 
clubwoman", "the tired businessman", "the absent- 
minded professor", "100 percent Americanism", and 
"the good old days". Many people who accept these 
at face value may be victimized by skillful propaganda 
techniques; 

> • * 

B. To recognize bias and emotional factor in a presentation, 

the validity of any presentation should depend upon only 
such factors as the soundness of its reasoning and its 
factual basis. Many presentations, however, neglect 
reason and fact and substitute highly colored words or 
appeals to prejudice. This practice is frequently an 
admission that there is very little substance supporting 
the presentation. Since bias refers to opinions or atti - 
tudes based on prejudice and preconception rather than 
upon fact and reason, it bears no constant relation to 
truth and is as likely to be favorable as it is to be 
unfavorable. To detect bias is not to impute dishonesty, 
for many biases are unconscious. Recognizing bias, 
conscious or not, is the important thing. Awareness of 
the part one's own biases may pjay in the process of 
analysis and decision is also an important factor in 
critical thinking; 
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C. To distinguish between verifiable ond inverifiable data* 

An early step in determining the verifiability of a 
proposition is the distinction between material which is 
of a factcial -or verifiable nature and that which is not. 
Sweeping generalization, value judgments, beliefs, and 
opinions are usually unverifioble. Material of a factual 
nature, on the other hand, is capable of proof or dis- 
proof, although frequently the data necessary , to verify 
it may not be available. 

D. To distinguish between relevant and non-relevont. To 
analyze social situations and problems adequately, an 
individual must be able to distinguish between those 
facts that have a bearing upon the solution and those 
that do not. One should ask, “Does this statement 
define, illustrate, or bear upon the problem?" This 
ability is less complex than the one which follows, be- 
cause it does not require the individual to judge the 
degree of relevancy, but only to sort the aspects of a 

, situation into those whicii do or do not have d bearing upon it. 

E. To distinguish between essential and incidental. Those 
facts which are essential to a given situation are often 
confused with other facts which are present but are not 
a necessary part of that situation. Relevant data is not 
necessarily essential to an interpretation and may be of 
only secondary importance. 

F. To recognize the adequacy of data. An appreciation of 
the connection between adequate facts and a valid con- . 
elusion is an essential ability in critical thinking. A 
judgment made on the basis of fragmentary evidence is 
likely to be of little value. In dealing with social 
issues, it is particularly important that judgments be based 
upon sufficient information. It is also irnportant to be 
able to detect that significant data have been ignored or 
omitted. The omission may have been unintentional, but 
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ofl’en the additional evidence has been purposely sup* 
pressed in order to strengthen the argument advanced. 

In many cases consideration of neglected material will 
destroy an argument completely; 

G. To determine whether facts support a generalization. 

Facts may be relevant, essential, and adequate, but 
still not support a generalization. Furthermore, poorly 
selected facts occasionally contradict and seem to dis- 
prove a pneraiizotion. Also, in some cases the sup- 
port furnished by one fact is stronger than that furnished 
by another; 

H. To check consistency. Ail arguments must be checked 
for internal consistency. Identification of a major incon- 
sistency may invalidate a presentation, andjn any cose 
an argument cannot be considered as a logical whole 
when it is based upon contradictory elements. If an 
argument withstands the test of internal consistency, it 
still must be submitted to a check for consistency With 
other known data. Having recognized the external con- 
sistency of inconsistency of the argument^ one is ready to 
draw a conclusion; 

4, To draw warranted conclusions. The drawing of a warranted 
conclusion involves making an inference. An inference is a 
truth or proposition drawn from another which is admitted or 
supposed to be true; a conclusion, a deduction. An indi- 
vidual needs to realize that certain facts not explicitly 
stated may be inferred as true or untrue. It is also important 
to realize the limitations of the inferences which can be made 
from given data. Many statements at first glance appear 
plausible, but if the inferences are properly drawn their mean- 
ings may change. 
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THE OaJECTIVES FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCE PROGRAM MAY BE 
SUWMRIZED AS FOLLOWS; 



!• To aid the student in understanding the major social forms 
of which he is a part, and in making satisfactory personal, 
social, and civic adjustments to our time; 

2, To place emphasis on critical thinking based on observation 
and accumulation of data. No controversial issue, no matter 
how frought with emotion and bios should be buried or hushed 
up as too difficult to handle. To ignore such issues, we feel, 
performs a distinct disservice for the student. If any enlight- 
enment is to come to a student on a particular issue, it will 
not be when that issue is buried in the dark cellars of an 
institution too cowardly to face it; 

3, To achieve a reel appreciation of human values end problems, 
their origin, development, and possible solution; 

4, To achieve a meaningful appreciation and understanding of our 
own culture, our strengths, weaknesses, present problems, and 
possible future; 

5, To achieve a significant understanding of the Interdependence 
and vulnerability of all peoples in a shrunken world in an 
atomic age; 

6, To think clearly and critically about social, political, and 
economic issues, on the basis of the best available information 

7, To enable students to cope with prejudice, bigotry, intolerance, 
narrow dogmatism, and provincialism, and to wear away these 
restrictive attitudes by attrition through the presentation of 
facts; 
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To be concerned with learnings bosiO to our democratic way 
of life; ' 



9. To understand the principles and concepts -common to the ‘ 
social sciences; 

10. To enhance the student's ability to use certain skills/ e.g., 
reading charts, graphs, statistics; critical thinking (weighing 
evidence); detection of propaganda; use of library aids; 

11. To enhance the student's ability to solve problems, i.e., 
not to solve problems in the mathematical sense, but to be 
able to utilize means and methods of meeting issues and 
problems; 

I2« To encourage attitudes of competent citizenship in a demo*' 
erotic society: tolerance, delayed [udgment, respect for 
the expert, recognition. of individual responsibility, etc.; 

13., To aid the student to become an informed citizen with* 
knowledge about major trends, issues, and problems such as 
civil rights, automation, foreign affairs, consumer economics,, 
law,* economic growth, etc. 

In order to attain the goals' and objectives mentioned above^ the follow- 
ing course outline is proposed. It should be kept in mind that each 
unit IS approximate and flexible and adaptable to any emergencies which 
may arise. The time allotted to each unit is |eft up to the instructor's 
discretion . 
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Introduction - Should include an introduction to sociology as 
well as a discussion of the requirements and procedures, and 
the desired personal attitudes and inter-personal relations 
within the class. 

Psychology and Social Psychology - This unit describes the 
relationship between psychology and sociology. It discusses 
various types of human behavior (neurosis, psychosis, mental 
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deffcfency, - and cinti-social personalities)/ showing how 
the discipline and psychology explains these phenomena, 
as well as the socio-cultural causeations of human behavior. 

. Some of the basic tenets of social psychology and social 
process and social change should be discussed, with some 
work on propaganda analysis. 

3. Social Structure and Class System - Here the work of 
Warner, et al., should be freely drawn upon. AA>reover, 
the class may be asked to make an analysis of its own 
community with regard to social structure and class system. 

4. The Family - This unit presents the history of the human 

family, with its sub-human forerunners, together with the 
various forms of human marriage and human family. Other- 
topics of discussion may be the functions of the family, the 
American family in transition, mate selection and success in 
marriage, and preparation for parenthood. 

5* Culture - This is really a presentation of the, basic concepts 
of physical and cultural anthropology. Among the- topics are 
organic and super-organic evolution, early human cultures, 
and the origins of 'civilization, racial classification and 
comparisons. 

6. Social Problems - Emphasis in this unit is placed on the general 
state of our society with reference to its many social problems. 
Due to the fact that there will not be enough time to cover 

all the problems, selection should be made for formal presenta- 
tion of such topics as crime and delinquency, inter-group 
relations and prejudice, world population, poverty, alcohol, 
gambling, and narcotics. Other problems should brought 
out by students as a result of their research and oral reports 
in class. 

7. Religion - This unit should be handled only when a background 
of sociological and anthropological knowledge have been accum- 
ulated. The beliefs of the major religions of the world should 
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be pr^ented, along with the status of religidn in pur own 
society. Both the sociology and psychology of religion^ 
should be discussed freely and frankly from an dcademic 
as opposed to .a sectarian point of view. 

8. Social Recppstrucfion - This unit should be concerned with 
a brief history of utopian thought, current ideas concerning 
social and economic planning and reconstruction, and an 
appraisal of past and present plans and theories. 

9. Mass Society - This unit should deal with aspects of urban- 
ization, mass production, consumer behavior, economic 
growth, the basic features of the legal structure in addition 
to specific issues such as automation, foreign affairs, civil 
rights, communism in theory and practice, etc. 



A PLAN OF OPERATION 

Social Science courses should be designed to interest and excite the 
student. Faculty members will be given wide latitude in selecting 
mpterial and arranging the sequence of experiences. AAajor emphasis 
will be placed on the meaningful ness and stimulating effects- of the 
subject matter* Basic skills wil I be offered as incidental to partici- 
pation in the experience rather than as goals in themselves. The new 
curriculum which should be developed for students in the program is. 

1. The readings for the Social Science courses will be chosen 
partly to help students to learn the mode of inquiry of the 
social sciences. In each course a number of lessons will be 
devoted primarily to the mode of inquiry with subject know- 
ledge on those days receiving a secondary emphasis. In 
additiok^, teachers will help to develop the mode of inquiry 
as a secondary emphasis on those days when subject emphases 
are paramount. 

2. The materials developed will be designed for inductive teach- 
ing. The courses will consist of readings, each with an 



introduction, a few study questions, and the article itself. 
Some of the articles will be from source materials end texts, 
others will be obtained from current news media and profes- 
sional journals (reprints). The audiorvisual components of 
the courses will also be designed with inductive teaching in 
mind. In addition, emphasis will be placed on class dis- 
cussion, reports, and field experiences. From all these 
materials students will be expected to develop their own 
conclusions and to link one generalization to another. 

Student initiative and participation will be highly encouraged 
and the instructor is to act as a democratic rather than cn 
authoritarian leader of the group. Abandoning the sterile 
textbook in favor of material from which students can discover 
insights for themselves will mark d significant departure from 
most teaching procedures on the under-graduate level . More- 
over, the democratic classroom atmosphere will be both con- 
ducive and encouraging to scholarship. 

3. The material within each course and from one course to the 
next will be organized sequentially. Each major subject and 
skill objective will be ordered to give adequate opportunity 
for reinforcement of learning and to permit learning to build 
upon what. has gone before. 



4. Materials will rely heavily on audio-visual aids which are to 
be designed specifically for particular tasks within particular 
courses. A reservoir of audio-visual aids - tapes, slides 
transparencies, film-strips, and photo-essays - will be 
explicated. These materials will engage the full perceptual 
apparatus of the student. They will also provide a welcove 
change of pace to both teacher and student. 

5. Teachers will be given the opportunity to develop independent 
projects for their students in the form of class project, research 
paper and "learning by doing". 
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• Thare^will be two types of evaluation. The first will consist 
of written weekly tests within each course and alternative 
objective tests every other week. The majority of the 
questions will be designed specifically to ossist the teacher 
to measure student mastery of a particular objective rather 
tiran to rank the stud< nts. The other sort of evaluation 
will attempt to assess the achievement on a comparative basis 
among the various classes. 

A team of at least three consultants will be needed to work in con- 
junction with Social Science instructors from the Junior College 
District to properly develop the program. Ideally, the consultants 
should represent varied backgrounds from the areas of history, politicol 
scienw, sociology and psychology. The function of their consultants 
will be to participate in program development and evaluation. 
Assistance should also be provided irUhe selection and possible con- 
struction of instructional aids. 






A PROPOSED PROGRAM |N COMMUNITY HUMAN RELATIONS 
FOR THE GENERA CURRICULUM 




Th90 M. Sh9Q 

Danforth G»niultgnt oh Humqn Relqtions Curriculum 
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INTRODUaiON 

I It The educationally deprived student/ whatever the cause/ 
tends to ^ frustrated/ easily discouraged/ conditioned to 
expect failure o;nd/ in general/ has an uilhealthy attitude 
toward himself and toward education. 

2. This student tends to hove little insight into his own worth/ 
little knowledge of his communi^ and of his privileges 
and responsibilities as a member of his immediote and the 
larger community. 

A. Research shows that members of deprived groups and 

especially those of the Negro group: 

1. tend to be unaware of many of the agencies to 
which they can turn for assistance in alleviating 
their problems; 

2. when such resources are known to them tend to 
resist using such services either through fear/ lack 
of know?hoW/ not wanting to be considered “poor" 
or genuine antagonism to anything that bears an 
"authority" stamp; 

3. tend / in some cases/ to feel the hopelessness of 
the situation engendered by hearsay or actual 
experience in not obtaining help when requested; 

Bt Based on the hypothesis that these services can aid and 

have much to offer the client if he: 

1. knows what agency can aid him in the resolution of 
his problem; 

2. knows how to apply and take advantage of the 
service; 
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3. has a positive attitude toward the services and 
himself; 

there appears to be value in the concept of inter- 
action between the Junior College^ the assisting 
agency and the client. 

With this in mind I would piropose these objectives 
for this facet of the Junidr College program for the 
educationally deprived: 

II Objectives in staffing the program: 

I. Instructors and counselors for this work with the educationally 
deprived should be selected and screened carefully in terms 
of: 



. A. their attitudes, biases and prejudices toward those 
different from themselves - the minority and under- 
privileged groups in particular; 

B. their knowledge of the needs and general lacks of this 
group; 

C. their motivations in working with this particular group; 

D. their academic training and skill. 

2. Close and continuing communication channels should be 

established between those available agencies and the Junior 

College staff: 

A. for the purpose of exploring ways the services of each 
can be mutually shared; 

B. making mutual needs known; 

C. establishing and continuing a good working relationship. 
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3. Counselors, In particular, and instructors should be thoroughly 
aware of the available services, sensitive to the needs of the 
students and be willing to bring the two together when they 
recognize as counselors or instruqtors that these needs can 

better be met by a service outside their own sphere of 
/ influence. 

4 , These services, both In terms of knowledge of their existence, 
and means of their utilization should be a serious consideration 
especially for that group of students whose Junior College 
education will be terminal or those who will drop out before 
its completion. 

A HUAAAN RELATIONS PROGRAM 
I Some procedures indicated for approaching these goals: 

I. In-service training for staff: 

A. Since the instructional staff is basic to the success of any 
such program. It is suggested that there be conducted a 
Wori<sho|9 each semester for the purpose of: 

1. examining attitudes in a human relations framework; 

2. exploring the needs and characteristics of the educa- 
tionally deprived with emphasis on the causes; 

3. gaining some experiences in group process as a guidance 
and teaching tool; 

looking at the testing program as related to the 
^ educationally disadvantaged. 

B. Provision be made for representatives of the various agencies 
to confer with this group for informational purposes to 
establish rapport, and to set up an on-going stable 
relationship. 



C. A director// up-to-date and functional/ be prepared for 
purposds of quick reference to cooperating agencies. 

II* The student program and its objective^: 

Assuming that for the largest percent of these students this will 
be their terminal education; that there will be a percent of poten- 
tial drop-outs and a small percent of college-bound students it 
should the objectives of the project to: 

I. Utilize every means of making the college experience neW/ 
exciting and sufficiently rewarding to the student immediately 
so that the holding power of the College will |)e effective and 
desired goals can be accomplisfied. 

2. Since research shows that mastery of basic skills (reading/ 

writing and aritl^metic) through programmed learning/ remedial 
reading/ etc. / .does not automatically transfer its application 
to the content subjects/ instructors and counselors should be 
allotted time to devote to planned programs for teaching 



3. Pirovide self-rewarding experiences so that the student will ^ 
develop a healthy self-concept/ recognizing and accepting 
his limitations and his assets and utilizing them to his 
potential. 

4. Provide academic/ social and cultural experiences that will 
improve his attitude toward education and increase his 
realization of the need for it in general and specifically 
pique his curiosity and creativity. 

5 . Detect the potentially college bound student so that his work 
may be directed in the proper channel • Detect the student 
who for some reason appears not to be sufficiently capable 
of completing Junior College but would benefit by vocational 
training. Detect the student who/ for some reason/ does not 
appear to benefit from Junior College but would benefit 
from immediate full employment and/or on the job training. 
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When these students are recognized, bring to bear the 
cooperating forces of the Junior College and the community 
agencies to provide the necessary means of dealing with these 
three categories. It Is to be assumed that the remaining 
students of this group who will complete Junior College will 
also have every benefit from this Junior College-community 
intlsr -action. ' 

6. The Junior College Staff should be aware of the student who, 
for any reason, (lack of ability, motivation or interest) appears 
to be adjusting poorly to the academic setting. If, when all 
the evidence is gathered, it appears that the student should 

be guided into a vocational program, the staff should be 
responsible for establishing the relationship between the voca- 
tional program and the student, and assisting him in his place- 
ment. . 

7. It would appear that a percentage of the total group will be 
found to be early drop-outs after one semester. Every possible 
effort should be made to assist these students to select a 
suitable area of err^jloyment, and assist them in finding this 
employment, utilizing all of the available community agencies. 

8. For two reasons, each student should be followed up by means 
of periodic interviews with him and his instructor or employer 
ter at least three years: 

A. As one means of evaluating the success of the program; 

B. As a means of keeping contact with the ex-«tudent in 
adjusting to this new phase of his life, assisting him in 
becoming a useful err^jloyee, and motivating him whenever 
possible to further his personal growth by taking evening 
or part-time courses in the areas most useful to him. 

9. Each student should have opportunity to utilize the service of, 
and to become acquainted with, the representatives of the 
cooperating agencies and should be encouraged to do so. 
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10. The cooperation of psychiatric agencies in the community 
should be ochieved so that the small percent of emotionally 
disturbed students can get immediate help without being put 
on a long waiting list. 

A PLA N OF OPERATION 

I Orientation . 

To help the new student (particularly since this is a community 
college) gain a feeling of belonging, to see this as a totally 
new educational experience. It would be of value to get these 
students together for a week-end where they could live together, 
hold group meetings, get to know the faculty and socialize. 

Hopefully this would develop a sense of self-importance and a 
new view of education. This orientation to take place the week 
before the beginning of the semester. 

II Assuming that, for many of the students In this program, this 
will be their terminal education: 

A. they will be seeking vocational help; 

B. they will be seeking employment; 

C. they will be raising families who can benefit from these 
services; 

D. they need to be aware of these services and how to use them; 

E. through those agencies In which they can become volunteers, 
trainees, ambers of recreational groups, they will learn group 
skills, satisfaction from services given, a sense of self-worth. 

For these reasons opportunities should be given: 

I. to learn a^ut these services through counseling, meeting with 

representatives of the services, and ways of utilizing them by means of; 
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A 9 individual and group counseling; 

B, assembly programs; 

C« projects In economics^ sociology and other disciplines 
for the purpose of learning their own community; 

D. opportunities for and encouragement to join organized youth, 
recreation and service groups either as a part of the campus 
extra-curricular activity or as a personol project. In some 
cases this will have to be subsidized. 

Research show$ that the child of the lower socio-economic 
group has tended not to belong to constructive organized 
groups such as the Scouts, Y*s, etc., and therefore, is 
lacking In group skills including cooperative skills. Often 
this is extended to lapk of skill in swimming, and other 
recreational activities common to other children, 

£• exploration of all job opportunities for purposes of 

motivation, information, choice making by using community 
agencies, business, management and labor; 

F. whenever possible there should be much opportunity for group 
work for the purpose of exploring their needs and problems, 
finding possible resolution of these problems, and developing 
communication skills; 

G«. as many as possible experiences that will fill in the cultural 
lacks of the students, 

- group dining 

- assistance in building conventional behavior (manners) that 
IS acceptable to the main cultural stream, i.e., appropriate 
dress, etc. 



am 




“ the economics of bu/in9 
“ spending the family money 

- visits to musems, art galleries, planetarium, etc., as part 
of the regular school program. 

H. a subsidy provided to afford attendance at the theatre, the 
symphony, etc; 

I. when It is certain that these students will leave the Junior 
College, some experience and training in conducting inter- 
views, filling out forms, etc., should be given; 

J. counselors and instructors should be on the alert for symptoms 
of emotional and psychological disturbances and be ready to 
help the student moke the contact with the cooperating agency 
which will provide help when it is beyond the skill of the 
counselor; 

K. provision should be made for in-service training of staff in 
workshops: conferences with advisory personnel; visits to 
agencies; conferences where there are similar areas of interest 
in and out of the city; 

L. data should be kept and evaluation of the program should take 
place periodically to discover strengths and weaknesses. This 
will require for some personnel release time or lighter class 
loads. 

Ill Cpnsulting Assistance 

To implement this program, plans should be made to retain a human 
relations consultant to work with staff members in changing attitudes 
and improving understanding of the need for close community support 
for the program. A technical consultant on community - junior 
college instruction with sufficient funds could carry out an extensive 



program of confocting busiposs/ lol^r# public school, ond then 
community agencies* Plans should be mode for o staff to conduct 
the periodic vrarkshops thot would be required* There would olso 
he o requirement for consultants who were speciolists in vorious 
ospeets of community relotions to work with selected staff members 
on o one*time bosis only. Finally, junior college staff members 
wouM require releose time to participate in their activities. 
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Appendix C (2) 




INTRODUCTION 




The brood general purpose of the counseling program is to help each 
student, in collaboration with his parents, teachers, college adminis- 
trators, and relevant community organizations, to identify his develop- 
ing needs and assets and make certain that he is placed in whichever 
program best serves his needs and utilizes his assets: 

A. Placement in another program offered by The Junior 
College District, or transfer to another educational 
institution; 

B. Placeme nt in a training program sponsored by an agency 
outside the jurisdiction of The Junior College District,or, 

C. Placement directly in a job. 

In more specific terms the counseling program may be expected to help 
thp student: 

A. Develop a positive self-image; 

B. Improve study habits: 

C. Arrive at a decision concerning career or vocational 
choice that is satisfactory to him; 

D. Develop the kinds of attitudes toward school, home, and 
community that will help to insure his growth. 

The nature of the program, with its focus on careful placement, will 
involve a redefinition of drop-out and failure, so that no student will 
experience failure or simply drop out. 

A COUNSELING PROGRAM 

I. Testing service which will enable counselors and students to 
begin with a basic fund of information about the student. 

It is essential that each student know his strengths, weak- 







n6sses> assets and liabilities/ his values/ feelings and 
attitudes so that he can participate in the planning of 
his future realistically. 

Personal interviews and consultative services regularly 
(as well as when an urgent need may arise) throughout 
the; year. This service will be geared to the identifica- 
tion of personal/ academic/ or family problems and to 
decision making on part of the student with the assistance 
of the counselor. 

Group counseling to supplement the individual sessions. 
These sessions will be used to test out the realities of 
situations/ to identify general problems or difficulties 
in the over-all program (including curriculum)/ clarify 
issues/ release tension/ create group spirit/ develop 
skill in verbal expression of ideas and feelings/ and 
formulating useful recommendations concerr^ing any 
aspect of the total program to the administration. 

Joint consultative sessions with teachers as needed to 
iron out academic problems. Staff will meet periodically 
to evaluate the progress of each student. 

Joint consultative sessions with college administrators as 
needed (o iron out any difficulties related to the student's 
status. 

Establishment of rapport with parents of students to clear 
up misunderstandings about the program and work through 
any problems involving parents. This may be done through 
visits by a social worker and/or invitations to parents 
to come to the college/ 

Special training sessions in how to study/ including periods 
of supervised study. 



Vocational and career guidance. 
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9. Job Placement. 

10, Drawing on Community resources on behalf of the student 
to assist him in solving special problems and job placement, 
and educating him to the availability of community 
resources which he can still use after leaving school. 

(NOTE: Items 7,8, 9, and 10 are detailed in the Shea report. They are 
included here because it will be the counseling staff that handles that 
part of the program.) 

A PLAN OF ORIENTATION 

A. Pre-service and In-service training for Staff 

I. Acquaintance with the information as categorized below 
will constitute the Pre-service training for the staff: 

A. The psychological characteristics of the different 

of educationally disadvantaged students and how these 
characteristics were developed; 

B. Motivation to learn and how this is related to the 
interaction of personality characteristics of the 
disadvantaged student and his environment; 

C. What constitutes a helping relationship to the dis- 
advantaged student, including information on typical 
pitfalls encountered by counselors, teachers, and 
administrators in working with such students; 

D. Group dynamics and how group counseling can be used 
to assist the disadvantaged student; 

E. Interviewing techniques and psychological principles 
involved in establishing rapport. 
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2. Testing Services: 

A. Discussion of personality tests and their use in counseling; 

B. Aptitude Tests and their use in counseling; 

C. Achievement Tests and IQ tests: evaluation and utiliza- 
tion; 

D. Vocational interest tests; interpretation and application; 

3. Working with Parents and coordination of efforts with Social 
Worker (s); 

4. In-service training will consist of the exploration of specific 
problems that hove arisen, workshops on special materials pro- 
vided by the consultant, and attending lectures and discussions 
held by visiting speakers throughout the year. 

B. Orientation for Students: 

1. General orientation to the program (See Dr. Shea's report on 
this item); 

2. Two to three days of testing before classes begin (this will prob- 
ably be done at the same time as testing for academic placement 
is carried out). 



The Pre-service training for the staff will take a period of seven days (including 
the 2-day period specified in the Shea report). She recommends a two-day live- 
in workshop period. It would probably be too costly to extend this to seven days, 
so the 5-day period for orientation in the counseling program need not be carried 
out on a "live-in" basis. 

The testing program, both psychological, aptitude, vocational interest, etc., 
for the counseling program and the testing for ocademic placement will take 
three days at least. This could be followed by the wepk-end "live-together" 
part of the orientation outlined by Dr. Shea. (See Page 5 of her report.) 
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C. Counsulting assistance: 

It is envisioned that the counseling consultant would be needed 
ix>th at the pre^service training sessions and at subsequent period 
intervals during the period when the program was in operation. 
Specific consultants with relevant specialties would also be re- 
quired at the rate of, perhaps, four a year. There would be a 
vital need for the full time employment of at least one social 
worker to devote full time to providing counselors with inform- 
ation concerning home environment of the students and to carry 
the counseling program into the community. 

In addition there would need to be an expanded testing program 
with specialists available for unusual applications. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A maj6r problem in designing a large scale experiment in an actual 
clanroom situation such as the General Curriculum proposed for the 
Junior College District is to establish reliable criteria for evaluating 
the success of the program. The classroom obviously lacks many of 
the controls desirable under ideal experimental conditions; and yet^ 
ultimately, research in the classroom is necessary in order to provide 
a unified, long-term test of the mony various hypotheses which enter 
into 0 radical instructional method such os the General Curriculum. 

The most effective instructional innovation is only effective ex- 
perimentally to the extent that the outcomes of instruction ore ad- 
equately and accurately measured. But adequate evaluation of 
instruction remains one of the most elusive goals in the field of 
education. First of all, the instructional program involves the 
whole individual over a long period of time, and the behavioral 
outcomes extend Into a variety of oteos. Secondly, none of these 
areas, such as academic achievement, personality development, or 
attitude change, lend themselves easily to measurement. They are 
underlying variables which must be measured inferential ly from 
other overt behaviors, such as test performance. 

With these problems in mind, the educational literature of recent 
years was reviewed for the purpose of seeking out relevant research 
on the evaluation of experimental instructional methods. 



Unfortunately, this 4S an area which seems to have suffered very 
little scrutiny of an empirical nature. However, several references 
were found which discussed specific problems of evaluation. These 
emphasize the errors and pitfolls which may obscure the effects of 
an otherwise successful program. 

Measurement Geared To Obfectives; 

Several writers have mentioned the need for developing 
specialized instruments for measuring academic progress, 
rather then using standardized achievement tests. This is 
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particularly relevant to the situation at the Junior College 
District since the stated aiins of the Oeneral Curriculum 
are not so much actual changes in quantity of knowledge 
but broader changes in attitudes toward the learning 
situation. Kowitz and Hausdorf (1964) report on a large- 
scale research project in New York State in which $200^000 
was appropriated by the state legislature to support research 
in improving public school instruction, specifically in the 
areas of mathematics, science, gifted students, English, and 
foreign language. This article cites the general failure of 
the program to produce satisfactory results, even though all 
projects were carefully planned to adhere to experimentally 
adequate conditions. The authors attribute the shortcomings 
of the program not to failures in the experimental programs, 
but to failures in evaluation. Evaluating instruments used 
were not relevant to the behavioral objectives of the courses 
taught. 

Similarly, Parkinson (1962) stores that any experiment 
designed to compare instructional programs must have a test 
which is suitable for testing the hypothesis under study, and 
must have chosen conditions which truly represent the differ- 
ences sought. An example is cited in which mathematics 
teaching in New Zealand and the United States was compared, 
which foiled to take into account the different educational 
goals of the programs. 

Thompson (1964) elaborates on the need for objective criteria 
for success, particularly for the. culturally disadvantaged 
student. Like the authors cited above, this writer urges 
that criteria be directly related to the assessed needs of the 
students plus the specific content material of the course. 
Sommerfield (1965) reiterates this philosophy. McDonald (1964) 
as well cites inappropriate norms as a failing in evaluation of 
instructional effectiveness. 
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Experimental Control m Affects Evaluation; 

Other problems in evaluation center on such things as 
control of Hawthorne effect, and regression toward the mean, 
and establishing a proper control group (McDonald, 1964). 

DuBbis (1962) suggests that both individual standing within 
the larger groups and individual progress be used as 
criteria. Thompson (1964) adds that a long term evaluation 
of progress is important. 

Kowitz and Hausdorf (1964) of the New York project 
stressed the importance of maintaining strict experimental 
control of relevant experimental conditions. They pointed 
out that when unforeseen difficulties arose during projects, 
conflicts were settled by arbitrary administrative decision, 
which frequently introduced other factors into the experi- 
mental situation which so clouded the results that they 
could not be evaluated. For example, a scheduling con- 
flict was resolved by keeping the experimental class thirty 
minutes after regular school hours, which engendered such 
hostility among both students and teachers that the value of 
the experiment had to remain unassessed. 

Broadening the Range of Evaluation; 

Thompson. (1964) mentions, in his discussion of evaluation of 
ecucational programs designed for the culturally disadvantaged, 
the need for criteria other than the purely academic. Person- 
ality measures are suggested as an important adjunct to aca- 
demic evaluation. Taba and Sowin (1962) go even further, 
suggesting measures of creativity, concept formation, conformity, 
autonomy, skills, habits, and social skills. They urge that 
the students' background be taken into account in evaluation 
of these factors. As mentioned previously, the particular 
objectives of the General Curriculum require the use of forms 
of evaluation other than the purely academic. 
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A Non-Test Criterion for Evaluation ! 

All of the above discussions have been concerned with 
evaluation by the traditional criteria of standardized and 
teacher-made tests. One article (Siegel, et el., 1963) 
presents an experimental effort to develop a (jiTferent 
criterion for evaluation in educational research, one 
which seeks specifically to determine the immediate effects 
of the events within the classroom. This criterion consists 
of a measure of students' thoughts during class. 

The authors note that final examinations are contaminated 
as a criterion because, for reasons of absence during the 
course, most subjects will not have received the entire 
treatment, and each may have missed different parts. They 
state further that a single measure at the end of the course 
lacks sensitivity to the cumulative effects of the course. 

The proposed technique attempts to simulate students' 
thoughts during the class by asking them to recall and 
report these during a video-tape playback immediately after 
the class. 

This immediate stimulated recall yielded written responses 
from the entire class which were then scored for relevance 
of thinking. Responses were scored by independent judges, 
and scoring was found to be fairly reliable. 

A correlation of .61 was found between relevance of think- 
ing scores and an achievement test geared to course content 
and controlled for prior knowledge. 

Krauskopf, C. J. (1963) reports in a validation study of the 
above technique, that the written nwde of response is satis- 
factory compared with oral response through interview, 
indicating that large group testing is feasible. 
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This technique shows promise in evaluating the immediate 
effects of a learning experience, but its utility at this 
time, considering the expense of the procedure and time 
involved, would appear to be limited.* 
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"Additional research dealing with the education of low achievers was 

^ Two-Year Report on the Experimental Freshman Year Program 
which was distributed to each participant in the conference. The Author 
gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Mrs. Jean Schanen in the Edu- 
cational Research Bureau in the preparation of this review of literature. 
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A PROGRAM OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

It Is necessary to determine the research questions before a design con be 
formulated Furthermore, the specific research questions for the evalua- 
tion of the General Curriculum program cannot be specified until ''whof 
Is #0 evaluated Is determined. The problem of specifying research 
questions Is further complicated as o result of the conditions s^clfled 
for conducHng the General Curriculum program, which dictates that 
the research questions to be asked are necessarily restrictive. 

Nevertheless, a sample research question Is stated for demonstration 
purposes. One might ask a research question like this: “Do low achiev- 
ing students who complete the General Curriculum program Improve 

significantly on their post-test scores as compared with their pre-test 
scores?" • 

A few hypothetical operational definitions ore needed here to moke this 
question even reasonably clear. The pre and post scores might be stand- 
?r. ***** (hopefully designed to test the behavioral objectives spec- 

Ifl L L course of study) or a teacher-made test designed to test spfec- 
ific behavioral objectives for each course (and perhaps units within a course) 

If the pre- and post-tests were based on each Individual course In the 
program, then It would be necessary to specify several specific research 
questions, one for each course studied. This latter procedure would 
seive to provlde an opportunity for a course-by-course and/or unlt-by- 
unlt evaluation of the program. Among the criterion measures which could 
be used In the course-by-course or unIt-by-unIt analysis are acquisition 
time(tlme required to satisfy behavioral objectives demonstrated). It 
also would be possible with these procedures to give a pre-test and post- 
test based on behavioral objectives In each course and to look at the total 

group In each class, at all classes In each course, and at each Individual 
student's progress In the course. 
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A Sample Pre-Experimental Design 

The design specified here to test the question stated above 
is not on experimental design; it is o pre -experimental design. 
It is also a weak design and has a good many possible sources 
of invalidity (Campbell and Stanley, 1963; Karlinger, 1964). 
The design is listed here because it is probably a typical 
example of the type of design which will be used on this 
study, if restrictions exist as to the availability of control 
groups, and the assignment of students randomly to control 
and experimental groups. 

STEP y| , ■ STEP ^2 STEP 



Pre-Test Treatment or Effect Post-Test 

To Be Measured 



(e.g., standardized (General Curriculum (e.g., standardized 
test or teacher-made Program) test or teacher-made 

test) test) 

The decisions made concerning the remainder of the program necessarily 
control the research questions which can be asked and, consequently, 
also control the type and quality of the design for the study, the 
conclusions of the study, and the validity of the study. The sources 
of invalidity for action research types of design and the difficulty in 
interpreting the effects of the treatment in this type of design and 
study can be found in various sources (Campbell & Stanley, 1963; 
Kerlinger, 1964; Federer, 1963; Cochran & Cox, 1964). 
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A PLAN OF OPERATION 

The responsibilities of a research consultant are arranged 
chronologically In terms of the following suggested time table: 

Planning Phase (September, 1966, to January, 1967) 

During this period, the research consultant would meet with 
the project director, instructors, and interested administrators 
to discuss such matters os possible research questions which 
could be asked and possible research designs which could be 
used under a variety of conditions. The research consultant 
could also assist in recommending qualified research oriented 
staff for the project and recommending any additional research 
consultants (e.g., computer technologist) to be considered for 
the project. The research (Consultant on request also would 
devote a period of time to assisting team curriculum consultants 
as needed. 

Program and AAaterial Development Phase ( January# 196^ to August 1968) 

The research consultant would work with the project director, 
teaching team curriculum consultants, and other consultants on the 
project to determine the types of realistic research questions which 
could be formulated. The research questions would be formulated 
during this jperiod, and the consequences of the research questions 
and the fx>ssible outcomes or end product of answering the research 
questions would be discussed with interested persons. 
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Several t/pes of designs to answer the research questions and 
the implications of using the various designs would be con- 
sidered with the project directdr, teachers and other consul- 
tants* A research design would be recommended to answer the 
research question which would incorporate the procedures to be 
used in the study (September, 1968, to August, 1969). 

Conducting and Evaluating the Program Phase (September, 1968, to 

August, 1969) 

In this phase of the study the research consultant would talk with 
the project director, teachers , and other consultants regarding 
problems encountered in executing the prescribed procedures. 

The consultant would also help In such matters os setting up data 
tabulating procedures, suggesting a time-table for analyzing the 
data, making recommendations regarding the analysis of the data 
Ixised on a previously prescribed data analysis program, and mak- 
ing suggestions on the writing of the report for the study. 

Follow-Up Study Phase (September, 1969, to August, 1970) 

During this phase the research consultant would make suggestions 
regardmg problems encountered in the follow-up study procedures* 
He would also read and make recommendations on the final report. 
If appropriate, he would recommend publication of the research 
report findings in the professional literature. 



tm 
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THE general curriculum PROGRAM 



A Description of the Experimental Pilot Program 
Concerning The Educationally Disadvantaged 
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APPENDIX E 



I Objectives of the Program 



The General Curriculum Program being initiated in the Junior 
College District during the foil semester, 1965, has three major 
aspects, designed to meet the following stated objectives: 

!• To provide an opportunity for students whose ocademic 

performance on standardized tests and in previous high school 
courses makes them high risk students to raise their level of 
achievement in basic skills to a point that will enable them 
to enter and succc^ed in college level programs* 

2* To help the students make a realistic evaluation of their 
educational and vocational goals and to effect on appro- 
priate placement of those students in programs commensurate 
with their abilities and interests* 

3* To acquaint the student with the social concepts and 
intellectual content which other college students come in 
contact with during their college experience, in a non- 
threatening atmosphere* 

tP Selection Criteria ond Profile Evoluotion 

As a part of the admissions policy of The Junior College District, 
high school graduation or the G* E* D* Equivalency is required 
of all students regardless of the program they enter* During the 
pre-registration counseling session all students complete the School 
and College Aptitude Test (SCAT) and the Missouri English College 
Test* 

To be eligible for the General Curriculum Program, a student must 
enroll on a full time basis* If he stands in the lower one-half of 
his high school graduating class and scores at or below the lOth 
percentile on the SCAT total. University of Missouri Norms, he is 
required to enroll in the program* Those students who were in ; 
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the lower half of their high school graduating class, and who 
scored between the lOth ond 20th percentile on SCAT were 
encouraged to enroll in the progrom, but were not required to 
do so. (A cop/ of the notices sent to each group of students 
is enclosed.) 

To develop a comprehensive profile of the student population in 
the experimental pilot program, the following batter/ of instru- 
ments was administered: 

In the achievement area the Sequential Tests of Education Progress 
Better/ was used as the basic instrument. The Wide Range 
Achievement Test was administered, in part, to identify the 
level of arithmetic achievement, the SRA Reading for Under- 
standing Test to identify the reading level, and the English 
2600 Test for the same purpose in that area. 

The Kuder Preference Schedule and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule were administered to provide date in the interest and 
attitude areas. 

The Allport-Vemon-Lindsa/ Stud/ of Values, and the Brown- 
Holtzman Surve/ of Stud/ Habits and Attitudes were administered 
for their special areas of concern. 

The General Aptitude Test Batter/ was given for its value in 
identifying the occupational patterns which the student possessed. 

A questionnaire was designed to provide data on the student's 
background, goals, and activities. Along with anecdotal records, 
it completed the entr/ profile of each student who enrolled in the 
program. 

Ill Description of the Student Population Enrolled in the Program 



I. Number of students original 1/ enrolled 



136 
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2 » Sex and Race 



Female 


51 


- White 


11, 


Negro 


40 


Male 


85 


White 


67, 


Negro 


18 






TOTAL - White 


78, 


Negro 


58 



3* SCAT Total Score Distribution (University of Missouri Norms) 



0- 9 


- 


116 


01 


- 


39 


10 


- 


7 


10- 19 


- 


19 


02 


- 


13 


12 


- 


4 


20-29 


- 


7 


03 


- 


12 


14 


- 


3 


30-39 


- 


1 


04 


- 


16 


16 


- 


4 


40-49 


- 


0 


05 


- 


9 


18 


- 


1 


50-59 


- 


0 


06 


- 


5 


21 


- 


4 


60- 69 


- 


0 


07 


- 


5 


24 


- 


1 


70- 79 


- 


0 


08 


- 


7 


27 


- 


2 


80- 89 
90- 99 


— 


0 

0 


09 


— 


0 


34 


— 


1 



4. Reading Level Scores (RFU -SRA Reading Test) 

Grade Level Number of Students 



10th 

9th 

8th 

7th 

6th 

5th 

4th 

3rd 



1 

5 

19 

49 

44 

14 

3 

I 



5. . Number of Hours of Employment 

Hours Employed Per Week Number of Students 



Not employed 


51 


1 - 9 hours 


9 


10 - 19 hours 


14 


20 - 29 hours 


29 


30 - 39 hours 


10 


40 + hours 


20 



IV. Description . of the Program 

To accomplish its objectives, the program consisted, first, of 
a programmed materials learning laboratory, with a full-time^ 
coordinator assigned to each group of stu^nts, to test, advise, 
and evaluate the students' progress in the learning laboratory. 
Students attended on an individually scheduled and programmed 
basis, arrived at after standardized placement examinations. 

The responsibility for progress toward a self-determined level 
of achievement in the basic skills area, was assigned to the 
student. Upon achievement of a designated level, in the 
basic skills area, the student was assured of admittance to the 
program, for which this level of achievement has qualified 
him. The student may move as rapidly or as slowly as he wishes 
in th is phase of the program and may continue to progress toward 
his expressed goal, even after completion of the one year formal 
instructional phase of the curriculum. In this way the program 
is attempting to implement a truly continuing education concept. 

Concurrent with the learning laboratory, a one year general 
education program consisting of ten hours of instruction, in 
Contemporary English, Afodern Basic Science or Modern Basic 
Math, Consumer Economics or Basic Sociology, and Music and 
Art Appreciation is offered each of two semesters. The courses 
are planned and taught by subject matter specialists working 
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closely in teams to develop a unifying theme or to develop relationships 
between the subject areas wherever possible. The courses are designed 
to provide a stimulating educational experience at the college level of 
activity for students who would otherwise experience only frustration and 
dismal failure. Since no grades are assigned by the instructors, and the 
courses are credit free, non-troditional approaches to the subject matter 
hove been utilized, including audio-visual materials^ team teaching, 
community resources, etc. 

The third aspect of the program seeks involvement in depth of counselors 
in both formal and informal instructional situations. Since one of the 
major objectives of the program involves placement, the students retention 
in the program ceases to be a major criterion. A smooth transition of a 
student from the General Curriculum, to one of the Junior College's 
transfer or technical programs, to an existing community occupation 
training program, or directly into a suitable occupation, is considered 
as a successful attainment of the program's objective. 
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MODERN BASIC SCIENCE 
H. Michael Delgado 



INTRODUCTION 



The biological topics chosen from the program are designed primarily to 
better inform the individual of his biological self, his inherent limits 
and capabilities, and the biological compatibility with his environment. 

The manner of presentation! will represent a slight departure from the 
traditional concepts of teaching biology in that it will emphasize an 
appreciation of the general concepts of man and his environment rather 
than the technical aspects of biology. 

The basic guiding philosophy centers on the theory that the better a 
person understands himself the more adaptable and rational he will be 
to the changing conditions so characteristic of our times. 

To supplement the classroom activities, communications with the follow- 
ing agencies hove been established: 

1. Missouri Botanical Gardens 

2. Museum of Science and Natural History 

3. The McDonnell Planetarium 

4. St. Louis Zoological Gardens 

Further attempts will be made to locate areas or activities which will 
be conducive to learning and supporting this area of study. 

1. General Course Objective: 

The visualization of the individuals biological self as a member 
of an interesting, highly complex society. 

2. Specific Topic Objectives: 
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a. Genetics and Eugenics: 

To become aware of the implications genetics has on 
the development of the iixlividuals physical and psy- 
chological self. 

b. Reproduction and Development: 

To familiarize the student with the essential mechanics 
involved in the formation of a living being and the 
uniqueness of th|s phenomenon. 

c. Parasitology: 

To familiarize the student with the existing relation- 
ship of man and pathogenic organisms and how they 
influence individual behavior. 

d. Ecology: 

To expose via student to the physical environmental 
factors which play on active role in his development 
as 0 member of the community. 

e. Cytology: 

To present a general consideration of the basic unit of 
life; the cdl; its forms and structure; its physical 
make-up of man . 

f. Organic Evolution: 

An exploration into the factors contributing to change 
among living and past organisms with special emphasis 
on the evolution of man. 

COURSE OUTLINE 

GENETICS & EUGENICS 



Genetics defined: 
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a . Objectives 

b. Scope 

c. Eugenics - its role in directing human lives 



a • What is a factor, trait; characteristic 

b. The gene as the particulate unit of inheritance 
c • vGenes on the chromosomes 

d. Specificity of chromosomes and their numbers 

e. Effects of abnormal chromosome numbers 

(1) Klinefeltors Syndrome 

(2) powns Syndrome 

(3) Turner Syndrome 



b. -Meiosis - the secret to variation and sexual reproduction 



5. Independent Segregation and Assortment of Genes: 



2. History: 



a. Theories (BC) 

b. Medieval Superstitions 

c. Mendel 's discovery 

d. Modern day misconceptions 



3. Tronsmission of Hereditary Factors: 



4. Mechanics of Transmission: 




M eiewe - normal cell division 



c. 



a. 



b. 



Via the single chromosome 
Via crossing over 

Assortment of geno- and phenotypes 



6. Sex Determination: 



a. 



b. 



c. 



Role of the female 
Role of the male 

Expected and observed ratios of male and females 
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7. Sex-linked Inheritance: 

d. Traits inherited by sex 

b. Other sex-linked traits 

c« Sex-limited inheritance 

8. Parenthood and Heredity: 

a. Genetic Counseling 

b. Twins identical vs. froternol 

c. Inherited diseases 

d. Dwarfism 

9. Inheritonce of Acquired Characteristics: 

a. Pre-genetic concepts 

b. Lamarckism 

c* Evidence against theory 
d • Clarification of theory 

10« Pbiygenic Inheritonce: 

o* Many genes influencing a troit 

b. Inheritance of pigmentation 

c . Mechanism of transfer 

11. Multiple Gene Inheritance: 

a . More than one possible gene of a locus 

b. Characteristics 

c • ABO blood groups 

REPRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

U Definitions: 

a* Reproduction 

b. Development 

c. Universal phenomenon 
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2. Reproductive Orgons - Mole: 

o. Form cind structure 

b. Function 

c. Spermatogenesis - Sperm production 

d. The mole germ cell 

3. Reproductive Organs - Femoles 

o« Form and structure 

b. Function 

c. Oogenesis - egg production 

d. The femole germ cell 

4. Fertilizationt 

a. Characteristics 

b. Mechanics 

c. Twin fbrmotion (identicol ond frotemol) 

5. Implontqtiont 

a. Choracteristics 

b. Significance 

c. Influencing factors 

d. Earl/ Embryonic Development t 

a. Zygote 

b. Cleovage 

c. Differentiotion 

7. Fetal Stages 

8. Parturitions 

o. Choracteristics 

b. Physiologicol changes in femole 

c. Afterbirth 

d. Significance of placenta 
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PARASITOLOGY 
U Poroti-tologx Defined: 

a. ObjectSvei 

b. Seope 

2. Kinds of Symbiotic Relationships: 

o. Mutualism 

b. Commensdiism 

c. Parasitism 

3. Bacterial Parasites: 

a. Descriptions 

b. Life cycles 

c . pathogenic effects 

d . precautions 

I 

4. Viral Parasites: 

a. All viruses are parasites 

b. Description - general 

c . Pathogenic effects 

5. Insect Borne Parasites: 

a. Kinds 

b. Life cycles 

c. Vectors vs. carriers 

d . Pathogenic effects 

e . Precautions 

6. Other forms of Porasitiim: 

a • Pseudo-Parasi tes 

b. ^fost-parasite relotlonships 

c. Future implications 
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ECOLOGY 



1 . Ecology Defined: 

Ot Topic objective 

b. Scope 

c . As it relates to rro n 

2. Characteristics: 

o. Definitions 

b. I’octors of the environment 

c. Major habitats 

3. Human Pofisu lotions: 

Ot Population dynamics 

b. Population history 

c. Mai thus and Darwin 

4. Varieticis of Man: 

a. Man r*« a species 

b. » Human races 

c. The meaning of race 

dt Race and Culture 

5. Domestication 

a# Man's Relation with other organisms 

b« Origin of Cultigen 

c t Modification of Cultigens 

6. Agricultural Biology: 

a. The man mode community 

b. Pest control 

c. Crop improvement 
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1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 




7. Science, Man and Nature: 

a . The scientific revolution 

b. The two cultures 

(1) . Scientific 

(2) Humonistic 

c. Values of Biology 

CYTOLOGY 



1. Cells in Generol: 

o. Shapes 

b. Sizes 

c. All cells basically similar 

2. Structure of Cells: 

o. Cell boundary 

b. The nucleus 

c. Endoplasmic reticulum 

d . Mitochondria 

3. The Cell in Development: 

a. Growth 

b. Differentiation 

4. Cell Continuity: 

5. Tissue Cells: 

o. Muscle 
b« Connective 
c • Blood 

d. Nerve 

e. Epitheliol 



I 

I 

I 
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I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



I 

I 

I 

I 



I 



I 

I 

I 

I 
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6. Some Phyilcol Properties of Cell Functions: 

o. Osrnosls 

b« Cell permeoblllty 

c. Synthesis of food moterlols 

d • (^seous exchange of ce I Is 

EVOLUTION 

1 • The origin of life: 

o. Probably octivoting forces 

b. Necessory elements of 'life* 

c. Repllcoting mechanisms 

2. Noturol Selection: 

o. Survivol of the fittest 

b. Selective forces 

c. Over-breeding 

d. Artificlol vs. noturol selection 

3. Adoptotlon: 



0. 


Basis for odoptotlon 


b. 


Adaptive chonges In popu lotions 


c. 


Evolutionary chonges In populotloits 


d. 


Simple exomples of odoptotlon 


4. Similarities ond dissimllorltles of Species: 


5. Changes 


In Gene Frequencies 


0. 


Foctors Inducing change 


b« 


Conditions Influencing chonges 


c. 


Hordy-Weinberg Low 


d. 


Genetic deoth of genes 







I 




I 

I 



I 

I 

I 
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6. Gent Frtqutneiti In Humon PopuloHoni: 

o. ABO blood group! 

b.^ Slelcio coll ontmlo frequeneloi 

e; Albino froquonelei In Latin Amorleon Populotioni 




7. Evidence for evolution: 




I 





I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



0 . Poleonloloolcol 
b. Bio geogrophleol 
' e. Comporotlve onotomy 

8. Evolution of Mon: 

0. Man*! evolutlonory hlitory 
b. Culture 

e. Mon'i future os o speelei - speeulotlon 
d. Unlquenen of mon os o speelei 



MIMimwi 



I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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BASIC SOCIOLOGY 
Clore Heyne 

Basic Ob|«etiv«: To awokan In tha student an awareness of how 
social interaction hos influenced his development; to illustrote this 
interoctlon with others in the community (family/ peers/ en^loyment/ 
soclol groups, etc.). By so doing, to Illustrote individuol importonce, 
and self-ln^rovement, sociolly, thus moking the student a "better" 
osset to the community. 




I 



I 





I 





Why is this importont? Can only contribute to the community, if 
owore of the forces operoting in society. This con be occomplished 
by insight into bosic similorities, differences, ottitudes, volues, etc. 

How will this be opprooched? By discussion of selections from the 
basic text,. Sociology Through Literature . Coser, Prentice-Holl, 
cost $4.25. Additional topics will be suggested by science and 
English instructors. In odditlon, o list of sociologicol definitions 
will be distributed; the purpose op this list is to serve os o common 
bosis for understonding for oil students. For outside reference, copies 
of Sociology , (Foul H. Landis), shall be on reserve in the library. 

TENTATIVE TOPICAL OLfTLINE FROM SOCIOLOGY THROUGH LITERATURE 
I . The Individuol: 

0. M/ First Goose 

b. Shooting an Elephont 

c. The Soft Touch of Gross 

d. The Egg 

e. Arrongement in Block ond White 

f. Art of Afoirking Differences 

g. Whot Mokes o Peer 

h. The Deem of Nobility 

1. The Lower Class Smell 

♦ f 







( 



■J 



i 



mmmim 






I * 




I 



I 
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I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



j • Sham# 

k. Th«. World of Migratory Workon 

l. An Other Directed A^n 

m. The Ndturel History of a Moh 
n • AAob Possion 

2. The Fomily: 

o. The AAatriorch Arranges a Wedding 
b. V^en Six Wives Squabble 

c • Siiino and Hamaji or Vi^en . Duty is Stronger Then Love 

d. On the Importance of Moving o Son 

e. The Perils end Dilemnas of f^ritol Choice 

f. A Hoppy Fomily 

g. An Authoritotion Fother 

h. I Wont to Know Why 

3. Sociol Problems: 
o. Roce Relotions 

(1) The Ptice of Keeping One's Ploce 

(2) Leoming Submission 

(3) To Be A Negro 

(4) On the Morgin: Life Between Two Rociol Worlds 

(5) Muck Brooks the White Code 

(6) *The Negro. After Watts" Time^ August 27, 1965 

b. Deviant Behovior 

(1) Suicide 

(2) The AAonkey on the Bock 

(3) The Insane 

c. . Urbon. Sociology 

(1) Paris, The Scene end the Setting 

(2) Other selections 

(3) Post-Dispatch and specifics of St. Louis 




ii 
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f 
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MODERN BASIC MATHEMATICS 
Themgs Iverson 



The emphosls will be on. concepts ond not skills* Try to demonstrote 
o logicol reosoning pattern, gslng moth os the prime exomple. 
Introduce them to new ideas ond concepts in mothemotics; not some* 
thing they will hove hod over ond over before* 

I* Other Numeration Systems: 

o* Bobylonlon 
b* Egyptlon 
c* Other Boses 



2 * 



Set Theory: 

1 

o* Exploin that it is bosic to oil mothemotics 1 

b* ”Define*'o set, finite sets ond infinite sets - empty set 
c* Cordinolity of sets, one-one correspondence ^ 

d* Operations with sets* 

(1) Unions, intersections, compliments 

(2) lows of operation 

e* Applications, orithmetic, olgebro, geometry, logic 



3* Logic: 



o*. Necessity - Senses ond e)(perlmentotlon not enough* 
b* Connectives, 'or', 'ond', impiies negotion, equivoience 
c* Stotements, sentences 
d* Truth tobies 
e* Syiibgism .. 

4* . Probobiiity: 



o* Sompie spoce 
b* . Permutotions 



I 



I 










i 
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c«. Combinations 

d« Indopondont and Dopondont ovonts 
o« Applications 

5« Statistics: 

a. Sampling 
b« Arithmotic moan 
c. Median, modo 
d«. Standard deviation 

e, Interpretotion of graphs and charts 

f. Bell Curve 



6. A4ath Systems: 

a • Finite Systems 

(1) Clock arithmetic 

(2) Groups 

b« Fields, our number system 
SOURaS: 



I 

I 

f 



Exploring Mothemotics on Your Own Johnson, Glenn, Donovan 

Introduction to Adathematics AMserve & Sobel 

» 

Mothemotics A Cultural Approach AAorrls Kline 





k 




j 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS 

r 

H« A^tllont 



Objtc^vtfs 

I • Undtritancl tht conctpt of fro# tntarprSsO/ how The American 
Economic , $yftem operotei/ ond how dependent we ore upon 
bufineu to Mtiify our economic wonti ond needf. 

2« To underitond the opplicotion of bufinesi procedure! to 
perionol ond family problem! reloting to eoming on income, 
money monogement (MVing! or e)(penditure!)« 

3. Under!tond the economic principle! thot ore enentiol for 
porticipotion O! o citizen ond voter in reviving local, !tote 
ond notionol inue!. 

Dewription of Americon economic !y!tem ond it! effect on the 

conwmer citizen: 

!• Con!umer in o free enterpri!e !y!tem 

2. How l[(j!ine!! i! organized ond opemted 

Form! of government protection for the con!umer: 

!• Government Function! that offset consumer! 

2. specific Aid! ond protection provided by government ogencis! 

An underetonding of Bonk Service!, U!e of loon ond credit !ervice! s 

!• Uing Bonk. Service! 

2. Under!tonding ond u!ing credit 

3. Buying on the in!tollment plan 



ty 






iira;=. vV-.: m >'4asi^SS^f 



f 
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Eoming and Sp«ii(),tn 0 o manogtiMnf plom 

I • Managing on flnoneot 

2. Soving Progrom (Invoftmont) 

3. Buying ond Sptnding Wisoly 

P^otoctlon through Igiuraneo: 

I* Ptinelploi of Inuironeo protoetlon 
,2. Buying Llfo Iniuraneo 
3. Whot loclol Mcurlty moons to ut« 

. Tho problom of obtaining o homos 

I • . Rontlng or buying o homo 
2. FInoneIng tho purehoso of o homo 

i 

Brood opplleotlons of oconomle prinelplot os thoy roloto to 
Individuols/ businoss ond govommont: 

1. Our shoro In Notlonol Ineomt 

2. Tho In^rtaneo of monoy ond erodit 

3. Voluof ond prieos ond ^t thoy moon to us. 

4. . Ptabloms of toxos, tarfffs ond public flnoi* 
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CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH 
Joel Morgulis 





The course will not be directed to the small number of those students 
who seemingly possess college obility. The course, os o whole, will 
be directed toword enriching the students in their doily lives, through 
their ocquointonce with literature of oil types* The main course objbc* 
tive will be to correlate the liljirary experience with the individual 
life of each student, and, when possible, with related subjects within 
the team, in this case, sociology and biology. 

ft 

Each student must be prepared to norrate orolly the events of ossigned 
pieces of literature, that is, be able to tell whot hoppened in the 
story or ploy* This gives the student proctice in speoking before o 
group, just os toking part in class discussion will give the student 
practice in speoking within the group. 

With regard to the student of high ability, written assignments wiil 
give l^m omple opportunity to show writing capability, the most impor* 
tont single aspect for success in any regular college English course* 

A student showing the possibility for success will be assigned extro 
work and be given extra attention to supplement his work in the learn* 
ing lab. Thus, such o student will not only be culturally enriched 
through his experience with literoture but also given practicol help 
in his step forword into regular English* 

f 















4 -. 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 
NAME DUANE DONALD ANDERSON 

ADDRESS 5438 Delmor Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. P HONE Pr. 1-8850 
BIRTH DATE Jonuory I, 1930 PLACE Op BIRTH Necedoh, Wise. 

EDUCATION 

University of Michigon - (1964 to present). Kellogg Fellow in Community 
College'l^dministration. 

Woyne Stote University -(1961). Summer Institute on Community College 
Administration. 

Northwestern Universily - (1952-1955) . Received M.A. in Secondary Guidance 
Counseling. 

Wisconsin Stote University - La Crosse - (1947-1952). Received B.S. with a 
major in Elementary Education and a minor in Science. 



WORK EXPERIENCE 



Consultant - Community College Feasibility Study - Mahoning County, Ohio - 
(1964 to present) . 

President - Columbia County Teachers College - Columbus, Wisconsin - 
(1962-1964). 

President - Juneau County Teachers College, New Lisbon, Wisconsin - 
■ " (1961-1962). 

I nstructor/Counse lor - American Dependent Education Schools, Stujttgart, 
Germany - (1960-1961). 

Science Instructor, Counselor and Coach - McKinely Junior High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin - (1952- 1960) . 



i ‘ 
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ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Assistantship in Deparfment of Edueational Psychology dt Youngstown 
University - (1964 to present). 

Legislative Chairman of the County College System in WUeonsin - 
(1962-1964). 

Legislative Chairman of Kenosha Education Association - (1952-1960). 



i 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 

NAME_ LOUIS NELSON BOSSING 

ADDRES S 1004 Skyline Dr./ Carbondale/ III. P HON E 
BIRTH DAT E Morch 25 , 1893 P LACE OF BIRT H Portland/ Oregon 

EDUCATION 

University of Chicago - (1925). Received Ph.D. 

Northwestern University - (1922). Received A. M. 

Garrett Biblical Institute - (1921). Received B.D. 

Kansas Wesleyan University - (1917) . Received A. B. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Distinguished Visiting Professor " Southern Illinois University - (1962 to present) 

Visiting Profealsor - Indiana University - (1961-1962). 

Professor of Education - Director of University High School and Director of 
TeacKer Training - University of Oregon - (1928-1938). 

Associate Professor of Education - University of Oregon ^ (1927-1928). 

Head of Department of Education and Psychology and Director of Summer 
Sessions ^ Simpson College - (1924-1927). 



ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Fulbright Lecturer - University of Chile/ Chile (1958). 

Visiting Instructor - Summer Sessions: 

1963 Arizona State College 1941 University of Texas 
1962 University of Maryland 1936-38 College of New York 
1953 U.C.L.A. 1930 University of Hawaii 

1949 University of Southern 
Californio 

Educational Consultant - Education Section G.H.Q./ Japan - (1951-1952). 
Curriculum Consultant - Salem/ Oregon Public Schools - (1936-1938). 

Secretary - Y.M.C.A, - Tulane University - (1919), 

' * $ 

Director - Y.M.C. A. - Algiers Naval Station - New Orleans - (1918-1919). 
Education Secretoiy - Army Y.M.C.A. - Camp Trovis/ Texas - (1917-1918). 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Minnesota Cooperating Schools for Curriculum Study - Director - (1940- 
1950). 

Oregon State Curriculum Committee - (1936-1938). 

Oregon State Textbook Commission - member - (1930-1934). 

Oregon Association Institutionol Teachers Placement Agencies - President - 
(1930-1938). 

Research Divison Inland Empire Association - Chaiiman - (1932-1934). 



I 
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Oregon Educational Research Council - President - (I93 ItI933). 



MEMBERSHIPS 



Notional Educational Association. . 

National Society for the Study of Education 
American Association of School Administrators 
American Educational Research Association 
Minnesota Education Association 
Minnesota Association of Secondary School 
Principals 
Epsilon Sigma 



National Association Secondary 
School - Principals 
National Conference on Core 
Teaching 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Pi Kappa Delta 



PUBLICATIONS 



"The Junior High School"/ (with Roscoe V. Cramer)/ 1965. 

"Solving Our Problems in a Democracy"/ (with R.C. Faunce)/ 1956. 

"Principles of Secondary Education" - 2nd Edition/ 1955. ^ 

) 

"Teaching in Secondary Schools" - 3rd Edition/ 1952. 

"Developing the Core Curriculum"/ 1951. Revised Edition 1958. 

"Youth Faces Its Problems"/ (with R.R. Mortin)/ 1950. 

"Principles of Secondary Education"/ 1949. Revised Edition 1955. 

"The Impact of the War on the Schools of Red Wing"/ (with Leo J. Brueckner)/ 
1945. 

"Minnesota Journal of Education" - Curriculum Section/ 1943*1951. 

"Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools"/ 1935. Revised Editions 
1942/1952. 

"The History of Legislation in Ohio 1850-1925"/ 1931 . 





"The High School", 1928-1933, 

Numerous Magazine Articles and Book Reviews 



PERSONAL DATA SHEET 

NAME . ADAM G. CASMIER . 

- '• \ 

ADDRES S 7835 Cornell/ St, Louis/ Missouri P HON E Pa» I-I7II 
EjlRTHTDAT E July 16, 1934 P LACE OF BIRT H New Orleans, La . 

EDUCATION 

St, Louis University - (I960 to present) . Ph . D . candidate 

University of Notre Dame - (1957) . Received A .M . with a major in 
English. 

Xovier University - (1957). Received B.A. with a major in Education 
and Englisn and a minor in Mathematics and philosophy 

WORK EXPERIENCE 



Assistant Professor - The Junior College District of St. Louis -> St. Louis 
County, Missouri (1963 to present). 

Instructor - Vashon High School, St. Louis, Missouri - (I960-I963). 

Instructor - Xovier University - (1957*1958). 

■% 

ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Laclede^Chouteau Institute * Instructor in creative writing * summers* 
(1964 to present) . 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 

NAM E R. WILIIM<1 GRAHAM 

ADDRES S <063 Glenmbory St. Lburs/ Mo. P HONE Yo. 6^2537 
BIRTH DAT E Morch 26 , 1922 P LACE OF BIRT H Colifornio 

EDUCATION 

University of Southern California - (1952). Received Ph.D. in Education - 
maior areas: Higher Education, Administration/ and Teacher 
Training. 

University of Southern Colifernig - (1^) . Received M .S . with ttmojor 
’ in Curriculum. 

, • ' * 

Pomona College - (1944) . Received B.A; with a maior in Mathematics and 
a minor in Physics. 



WORK EXPERIENCE 



Vice President/Campus Director - The Junior College District of St. Louis 
St. U)uis County/ Missouri - (l964vto present). 

President ** Palo Verde College “ (I962"I964). 

Professor - University Extension/ University of Southern Californio-(l963). 
Dean of Men - Ventura College - (1958-1962). 

Head Counselor - Ventura College - (1956-1958) * 



Associqte Professor '^ EastStroydsburgh State Teachers College/ Pa#/ 
Education/ Educational Psychology/ Elementary Teaching 
Methods/ Demonstration School/ Choir, - (1952-1956). 

Visiting Professor - University of New Me^cico - Teaching Metl^s - (1953). 

Instructor - Pasadena City College - Theory/ Harmony/ Piano/ Organ and 
Men's Qlee Club - (1952-1953). 

Instructor - South Pasadena Junior High School - English/ Band Orchestra/ 
General Music - (1950-1952). 

Instructor - South Pasadena Senior High School - English/ Band - (1949- 
I952> 



1 

1 

I 



ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Consultant - National Teachers of English Conference - Tempe, Arizona - 
(1965). 

I 

Consultant - St. Louis College of Pharmacy - (1965) 

Consultant - Civil Engineering Laboratory - Port Hueneme/ California - 
(1961-1962) 

Consultant - F.A. Owen Publishing Company - (1955-1956). 



PUBLICATIONS 



"A look at Student Activities in the Junior College"/ Junior College 
Journal/ September/ 1962. 

"A follow-up Study of the Students Who Transfer from Ventura College to 
Selected Four-Year Institutions"/ I960. 

"A Prognostic Study of the Engineering Majors Who Entered Ventura College 
in the Fall of 1957", I960. 




“A Study of the Relative Aptitudes of the Students in the Four Phases of the 
Student Engineering Development Program at Ventura College.", 

I960. 

"An Exploratory Study of the Feasibility of Mobile Breakwaters and Piers", 

U.S. Navy Civil Engineering Laboratory, I960. 

"A Study of the Exceptionally Talented Academic Students at Ventura College", 
1958. 

"Teachers' Opinions of their College Preparation for Teaching", College and 
University, 1957. 

"A Maypole Dance", The Instructor, May, 1957. 

"Praise and Thanksgiving" (An Anthem), H. W. Gray Publishing Company, 1957. 

"A Creative Indian Music Project", The Instructor, October, 1957. 

"A Summer Program of Youth Choirs", Music Journal , June, 1956. 

"Discipline in the Youth Choir Program", Music Journal, January-February, 

1955. 

"Teach the Classics through Popular Music", Music Educators Journal, February, 
1955. 

"Public Relations or Music Education?", The Director, (Arkansas Music 
Educations), 1955. 

"The Self-Effacing Music Education", Music Journal, February, 1954. 

"Public Relations or Music Education?", The School Executive, October, 1954. 

"Public Relations or Music Education?", The Education Digest, December, 1954. 

"Developing the Volunteer Choir", Music Journal , December, 1953. 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

National Education Association- 
Higher Education Section 



Educare 
Delta Epsilon 
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PERSONAL DATA IHEET 

NAME WILLIAM C. HAMLIN 

ADDRESS 7230 Winchester, St. Louis 21, Mo. P HON E Co. 1-4946 
birth dat e November 13# 1926 P LACE OF BIRT H Little Rock, Ark. 

EDUCATION 

University of Missouri - (1962). Received Ph.D. in English 
University of Missouri - (1953). Received M.A. in English 
University of Missouri_ ~ (1951). Received A.B. in English 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Assoc iote Professor of English and Chairman , Division of Humanities - 
University of Missouri at St. Louis - (1964 to present). 

Assistant Professor of English - University of Missouri at St. Louis - 

“ 11 ^ 5 = 1^557 

Instructor in English - University of Missour* ;it St. Louis - (1961-1962). 
Instructor in English - University of Missouri at Columbia - (1953-1961). 



} 



fAEMBERSHIPS. 



Adv:«ory Council - KinlocR Cooperative School Project - member. 



PUBLICATIONS 



The Short Stery^ American Book Company, January, 1966. 

Book Reviews for the St. Louis Post Dispatch and the Saturday Review. 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 

NAME DANIEL C. JORDAN 

ADDRESS 1639 S. 5th, Terre Haute, IndPHONE Li . - 0479 
BIRTH PATE June 2, 1932 P LACE OF BIRT H Nebrosko 

EDUCATION 



University of Chicogo ■ (1964). Received Ph.D. with a major in Human 
Development. 

University of Chicogo - (I960). Received M.A. with o major in Human 
Development. 

Oxford University - (1959). Received M.A. with o major in Composition, 
Theory and History of Music . 

University of Wyoming ~ (1950-1954). Received B. Mus. 



WORK EXPERIENCE 

/ 



Associote Professor of Psychology and Education - Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana - (1965 to present). 

Instructor - Wilson Junior College - (1964-1965). 

ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Director - The institute for Research in Human Behavior - Indiana State 
University, Terre Haute, Indiana - (1965 to present). 



'i 

i 

I 
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Resident Counselor - University of Chicogo - Men's undergroduote , 
resident Hall - (1960-1965). ^ 

Counselor - Association for Fomlly Living - Chicago/ III. - (1959-1962). 

Attendont - University of Chicago Medical Clinic, Psychiatric Ward - 
(1959-1960). 



4 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 

name ROBERT J. KIBLER ' 

ADDRES S l004TcylorDr., Carbendole, III. P HON E 549-IW5 
BIRTH DAT E October 6, 1934 P LACE OF BIRT H Ohio 

EDUCATION 

Ohio State UniversHy - (1962). Received Ph.D. in General Communication. 

Ohio State University - (1959). Received M.A. with a mo|or In Theatre 
and o minor in Radio and Television Pro 9 romming. 

Ohio State University - (1957). Received B.S. with a major in General 
Speech and o minor in Education. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 



^iskmt Professor of Guidonce - Southern Illinois Ihiversify - (1962 to present). 
Administrotive Assistant - Southern Illinois University - (1963-1964). 

Reseorch Associote - Ohio State University - (1961-1962). 

Instructor - Ohio State University - (1959-1961) 

ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Consultant to various organizations and institutions primarily in the field of 
communication. 



1 

I 
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NAME 



PERSONAL DATA SHEET 



CARL KISS LINGER 



ADDRESS 7434 Melrose^ University City, Mo. P HO NE Pa. 7»9264 



BIRTH DATE August 30# 1926 



_PLACE OF BIRTH St. Louis, Mo, 



EDUCATION 



St» U>uis University - (1952). Received Ph.D. with a major in Geophysics, 
and a minor in Math. 

St. L^uis University ■ (1949). Received M.S. in Geophysics 

St. Lx>uis University ■ (1947). Received B.S. in Petroleum Geophysics 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Professor - St. Louis University - (1961 to present). 

Assoc iote Professor » St. Louis University - (19^). 

Assistont Professor - St. Louis University - (1953). 

Instructor in Geophysics and Geophysical Engineering - St. Louis University - 
(1949). ' 

ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Consultant to Structures Division, Air Force Special Weapons Center - (1958 to ore* 
sent). 



wmwmmmm 
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Consultant to a number of industrial organizations (1954 to present). 



MEMBERSHIPS 



American Geoph/sical Union 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists ' 
Seismilogical Society of America 



PUBLICATIONS 



"The Generation of the Primary Seismic Signal of a Contained Explosion" 

VSIAC State-of-the-Art-Report/ Institute of Science and Technology, 
The University of Michigan, April, 1963. 

"Seismic Waves Generated by Chemical Explosions", Final Report AF 19(604)- 
7402, Project 8652, Tsk 865201, Air Force Cambridge Research Lab- 
oratories, Office of Aerospace research. United States Air Force, 
Bedford, Massachusetts, with Emil J. Mateker, Jr. and Thomas V. 
McEvilly, July 31, 1963. 




Various papers in appropriate professional journals - (1959-1963). 



I 

I 

I 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 



ALFRED L. PUTNAM 



ADDRES S University of Chicogo P HONE Mi, 3-0800 Ex. 2750 
BIRTH DATE Morch 10, 1916 PLACE OF BIRTH New York 



EDUCATION 

Horvord University - (1942). Received Ph.D. with a moior in Algebra. 
Horvord University - (1939). Received M.A. with a major in Mathematics. 
Homilton College ~ (1938). Received B.S. with a major in Mathematics* 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Professor of Mathematics - University of Chicago - (1945 to present) . 
Instructor of Mathematics - Yale University - (1942-1945). 

ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 



I 

I 



Entebbe Mathematics Workshop - ESI African Education Program - Chairman 
Teacher Training Group - (1963-1964). 

Fulbright Visitor - University of Western Australia - (I960). 

Survey of Recent East European Literature in School & College Mathematics ' 
University of Chicago - (1956). 



o 
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Institution for Advance Study at Princeton, New Jersey - (1948-1949). 

MEMBERSHIPS 



American Math Society 
Math Association of America. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 
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PEjiSONAL DATA SHEET 

NAME_ RICHARD C. RICHARDSON. JR. 

ADDRES S 1521 Prlqr lone, St. louli. Mo, P HONE Ta. 1-3431 

BIRTH DAT E September 10, 1933 P EACE OF BIRT H Buflinaten, Vennon t 

/ 

EDUCATION 



Toxy " ((963). Received Ph«D* with major In Educational 
Administration and a minor in Sociotogiy 

Michigon Stote University - (1958). Received M.A. with a major in Guidance 
and Counseling and a minor in English. 

Castleton Stote College (Vermont) - (1954). Received B.S. with a major 
in Education and a minor in English. 



WORK EXPERIENCE 



Peon of Instruction - The Junior College District of St. Louis - St. Louis 
County, Missouri - (1963 to present). 

Instructor/Counselor - Vermont College - (1958-1961). 



ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Consultant, Midwest Leadership Conference, 1965. 

Consultant, Chicago Conference for Appraisal of Junior College Student 
Personriel Progroms, 1964. 

I 

I 
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PUBLICATIONS 



"The Two-Year College: A Social Syntheili", Co-author with Clyde 
Blocker and Robert Plummer, Prentice Hall, 1965. 

Various papers In appropriate professional journals, 1963 to present. 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 



NAME THEO M. SHEA 

ADDRESS 5510 Waterman^ St, louii^ Mo, P HO NE Fo, 7-9573 

BIRTH DATE August 2/ 1903 P LACE OF BIRT H Gorhorri/ New Hornp - 

shire 



EDUCATION 



ColunfibiQ University -= (I948~I952)« Major areas: Social Foundations, 
Remedial Reading. 

Rutgers University - (1945-1948). Received B.S. - major areas: Guidance, 
Psychology. 

Seton Hoi I University - (1941), 

Montclair Teochers College - (1940). 

New York University - (1939), 

Neword Teochers College - (1935) , 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

^sociole^^ProfeMoi^ St, Louis University “ (1952 to preseuit). 

Instructo r - Newark Teachers College • (1946-1950), 

Supervisor of Reading - New Jersey - (1942-1943), 









i’lfKJ^' ;rs*c,* iT* 
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Principal - Elementoiy School - New Jersey - (1929-1942). 

additional experience 

Associofe Director ond^rdinoter - Human Relations Workshops in foreign 
Countries - (1943 to present). 

*«'»««'» Center for Training and Reseorch - 

\\9o2 to present). 

Director - Human Relations - St. Louis Uhiversif/ 

Visiting Lecturer - Human Relations Workshop - Denver University - (1948-1950). 
Staff Member - Children's Bureau - New Jersey - (1946-1951). 

Director - Reading Clinic - New Jersey - (1946-1951), 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Council on Humaii Relations, State of New Jersey - member 

Governor's Commission on Human Relations for the State of New Jersey - 
member ^ 

Metropolitan! School Study Council of Columbia University and Chairman 
of the Committee on Human Relations. 

Notionol Association of Intorgraup Relations Officials - Choiimon 
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Christain Educotion Committee Episcopal Diocese - member 

Red Cross Planning Committee - Regional Workshop - member 

Committee for in-service training of teachers in Riverview Gardens - Chairman 

MEMBERSHIPS 



National Education Association 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Association for Childhood Education International 

Adult Education Association 

National Association for the Teachers of Reading 

American Associotion of: University Professors 

American Associ ation of University Women 

Inter-racial Council 

Who's Who in American Women 

Who's Who in the Midwest 

Who's Who in Education 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 

NAM E STEVEN VAGO • • 

ADDRES S 808 Ldqnd^ St. Louis^ Missouri P HO N E Pa. 7-0379 
BIRTH DAT E June \ 2 , 1937 P UCE OF BIRT H Debrecen. Hungqr v 

EDUCATION 



Washington University - (1965). Ph.D. candidate 

Washington University - (1963). Received M.A. in Sociology. 

University of Alabama - (1961). Received B.A. with a major in Sociology 
and minor in Psyclnlogy. 



WORK EXPERIENCE 



Assistant Proffessor - The Junior College District of St. Louis - St. Louis 
County, Missouri - (1965 to present). 

Assistant Proffsssor - Southern Illinois University - (1963-1965). 

- Lecturer - Washington University Medical School - (1963). 

Instructor - Washington University Evening College - (1963). 

Research Assistant - Washington University - (1961-1963). 



